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NN WEEN we were singing at our school 
N° A song about the Golden Rule, 
Some boys and girls stood close to me 
Who had just come across the sea 
And couldn’t sing the songs we could, 
But I am sure they understood 
How glad we were that they had come, 
Because they hummed a happy hum. 
They looked as glad as anything 
And even started in to sing, 
When we were visited by birds— 
I guess they understood their words. 
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MAKING FRIENDS 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


I WISH a little girl some day 
Far off beyond the sea 

Would sail across the world to play 
All afternoon with me. 


We'd first be sort of timid while 
We'd try to understand 

Each other’s words, but we could smile 
And I would take her hand. 


Then she would dance and wave her shawl 
And sing a song or two, 

And after that I’d show her all 
The tricks my dog could do. 


And when I’d give her flowers she 


Could take home to her mother, 
I’m pretty nearly sure we’d be 


Real friends with one 
another. 
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THE STORY OF AN EGYPTIAN VASE 


By HELEN VON KOLNITZ HYER 


Author of ‘On Shiny Wings.” 


ONG ago in the land of Egypt, before the great 
L pyramids and temples had been built, when 
even the King’s palace was made of sun-dried 
bricks, there lived a little girl named Leta. Her 
father’s house stood close to the river Nile and often 
Leta played on the river bank and made mud pies 
and little dishes out of the gray Nile mud. In those 
days even the King used dull gray dishes—no one 
had learned how to 
make them gay with 
bright colors. 

One morning as Leta 
was playing on the bank 
of the Nile she heard a 
great shouting in the 
distance and, running 
to see what was happen- 
ing, she found herself 
with many other people 
who were listening to a 
band of soldiers dressed 
in the uniform of the 
King’s guard. Leta lis- 
tened, too, and soon she 
learned that the King 
of Egypt, the great and 
good king who always 
tried to teach his people 
new and wonderful 
things, was offering a 
prize to any person in 
his kingdom who could make a vase of pottery that 
would be different in color from the gray Nile mud. 
Whosoever should make a brightly-colored vase 
would be appointed Keeper of the Royal Perfumes. 
One month from this very day, said the soldiers, the 
King would hold a festival in the square outside 
the palace and would then bestow the reward. 

Leta was much excited when she heard this and 
so were all the people about her. The Keeper of 
the Royal Perfumes held a high post of honor in 
the King’s palace. Sometimes he was sent to dis- 
tant lands to secure new spices and rare incense for 
the King and Queen and wherever he went he was 
treated as if he were the King himself. 

The soldiers traveled up and down the land of 
Egypt, shouting the King’s message in every village 
market place. Every day the banks of the Nile 
were crowded with people busily making vases and 
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dishes of all kinds. Great merchants and noblemen 
were as eager as the poorest servant to secure the 
prize. Even at night there were huge fires along 
the river where men and women were trying to make 
magic that would change the dull, gray Nile mud 
into bright colors. 

Little Leta loved to watch the crowds at work 
and finally, the very day before it was time for the 
prize to be awarded, she 
thought that she, too, 
would try to make a 
vase. But when she 
went down to the river 
bank and scooped up 
a ball of mud the people 
scolded her and laughed 
at her and drove her 
away because she was a 
farmer’s daughter, until 
she was so frightened 
that she ran from them 
as fast as ever she could 
go. For a long, long 
time she ran without 
stopping, without look- 
ing where she was going, 
then she stumbled and 
fell. When she sat up 
she saw that she was high among the 
red cliffs that rise up from the Nile. It was 
nearly sunset—she knew that she could never 
get back home before dark. 

She looked around for a place to spend the night, 
and saw near-by a few palm trees and a little spring 
of water. Taking some dead branches of the palm 
trees, Leta built herself a fire and then, picking up 
the ball of clay which she had grasped tightly in 
her hand during her flight from the river, she began 
to model a little vase. It was not very large but 
Leta made it very carefully. She picked up bits of 
the red rock that lay around her and tried to smooth 
and pat the sides. But the rocks crumbled in her 
hands and little pieces stuck into the clay until it 
was so full of the soft rock that Leta could scarcely 
mold it. Poor little girl, she was so tired and hun- 
gry and frightened that she gave up trying. With 
a cry she threw the vase into the fire and there it 
lay, upside down in the middle of the flames, while 
Leta cried herself to sleep. 
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Early next morning the sun, peeping through a 
break in the cliff, awakened Leta. She sat up and 
rubbed her eyes, looking slowly around her. Sud- 
denly she shut her eyes again and opened them very 
wide indeed, for in the midst of the ashes stood 
a wonderful little vase. It was no longer gray but 
red—a gay, shining red that fairly sparkled in the 
morning sunlight, and where it had been licked by 
the flames of the fire it was a rich, polished black. 
Leta gave a little cry of glad surprise and touched 
the vase. It did not vanish. It was really, truly 
her own vase. But how changed! How beautiful! 
Surely, she thought, the golden Sun God must have 
taken the red from the rocks and melted it into the 
vase. Leta did not know that the golden flames of 
her fire had wrought this magic change. 

Carefully she brushed off the ashes and wrapped 
the vase up in her dress. Then she hastened down 
the cliffs toward the city. 

There was a great crowd in the square before the 
King’s palace, but Leta was so small that, somehow, 
she managed to wriggle a way through and soon 
she stood in the inmost line. Before her, in the 
center of the square, was a raised throne on which sat 
the King and the Queen. Slave girls with fans stood 
behind them and kept the air cool. Around the 

throne were grouped 
“ the King’s guards 
and all of the court. 
Near the King on 
tables and boxes, 
and even on the 
ground, were placed 
a great number of 
vases. Many of 
their shapes were 
strange and beauti- 
ful. There were 
vases like lions and 
serpents. There 
were vases like 
blossoms of the 
lotus flower. There 
were tall vases and 
short vases, thin 
vases and fat vases. 
But they were all 
still the dull gray 
of the Nile mud— 
the color they had 
always seen. Not one of the magics had worked. 

The King looked at each one as it was brought be- 
fore him. As he looked a frown deepened on his brow. 
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“Is there 

no one in all! 
my kingdom,” 
he asked, “‘who 
can make me a 
= shining vase like a 


Py Svs gray ghosts.” 

= As he was speaking, Leta 
slipped through the soldier 

guard and ran to the steps of the throne. Kneeling 

before the King she drew forth her little vase and 

held it above her head for all to see. 

“Behold, O King,” she cried, ‘the Great Sun God 
Ra has blessed this little vase which I made for you 
with mine own hands.” 

The sun flashed on the little red and black vase. 
It sparkled like a brilliant jewel before the wonder- 
ing eyes of the King, while from the crowds of people 
rose cries of delight. 

Very quietly the King descended from his throne 
and lifted up the little girl. 

““O my people,” he declared, and the tones of 
his voice rolled like deep organ notes across the 
square, ‘‘the little maid speaks true. The great 
Sun God Ra has indeed blessed this jewel vase 
with one of his richest blessings. Let us remember 
that by youth and faith alone can his gifts be secured 
for our future happiness.” 

Then, turning to the little maid, he said, “‘And 
you, O little one, shall henceforth be the Keeper of 
the Royal Perfumes and this, your jewel vase, shall 
hold the rarest perfume of them all.” 
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NCE upon a summer by a gate by a 
meadow, in a sassy little house, there 
lived a little mule. Just a raggy- 

shaggy, lazy-daisy, nubby-stubby long-ears, 
but his mummy thought him beautiful and 
precious as a jewel! 

It was Mr. Mule and Mrs. Mule and Sonny 
Mule, the baby, who made up the little family 
by the good old meadow gate, and every day 
at sunset in their grassy little doorway, Mrs. 
Mule and little Mulekins for the Daddy used 
to wait. Now 
Daddy was a busy 
mule. He worked 
for Mr. Farmer. 
Why,he sometimes 
went to market ten 
or twenty times 
a day! For the 
farmer had a 
garden full of corn 
and beans and 
onions, and he 
hired Mr. Mule to 
come and carry 
themaway. There 
were little carts 
around the farm 
with two wheels 
or with three 
wheels, and on 
early summer 
mornings Mr. 
Farmer and his 
wife would pack 
a cart with garden 
truck to be in town 
by sunrise! So you 
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MULEKINS 


By DIXIE WILLSON 


Author of “Little Texas,” ‘‘Pinky Pup,” 
“Empty Elephant,” etc. 


see yourself that Mr. Mule had quite a busy 
life. 

Now Mrs. Ham, the farmer’s wife, was 
plump as apple dumplings, and Mr. Ham, the 
farmer, was as thin as thin could be. So, 
when they walked together into town to 
church on Sunday, it was really just a very, 
very funny sight to see! 

And then one day—imagine what! One 
early summer morning, when the farmer and 
his wife went out to load the market greens, 
there inside the 
market basket, on 
their very, very 
doorstep, was a 
baby sound asleep 
among the lettuce, 
peas, and beans! 

The farmer 
stared! The good 
wife stared! The 
chickens came a- 
running! The geese 
came waddle- 
poddle, and the 
old blue turkey 
too—and the 
farmer’s dog, the 
farmer’s cat, the 
farmer’s pigs, and 
this and that, all 
stared and stared 
and wondered just 
what Mr. Ham 
would do! 

The baby had a 
bonnet made of 
lace and bows of 
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ribbon, and a lit- 
tle knitted jacket 
and a little pair of 
boots, which per- 
haps were clothes 
enough (though 
babies wear a lot 
most always), and 
a little raggy tag 
pinned on that 
said, “My name 
is Toots.” 

Everybody 
came to look—to 
peek around inside 
the basket at the 
rosy-posy baby in 
its funny little 
dress! Then at 
last the farmer 
said,‘ Well, friends 
and comrades, shall 
we keepit?’’ And 
with smiles from 
goose to gosling, 
everybody shout- 
ed, “YES!” Now, 
of course, that woke the baby, who sat up 
and looked around, with the biggest, widest 
eyes of blue a baby ever had! And the pigs 
and dogs and chickens danced a ring-around- 
the-rosy, while the baby dimpled smiles at her 
new Mama and her Dad. 

Well, Mr. Ham was always friends with all 
the barn and barnyard, but somehow he’d 
always thought that mules were exira nice, 
and so he said to Mama Ham, “Let’s 
take our little baby and make a call on 
Mrs. Mule, and get some good advice! You 
see,” he said, “they’ve had their baby long 
enough to tell us all the little things a Dad 
and Mother really ought to know.”’ So with 
Tootsie, sweet as sugar, wrapped in Mama 
Ham’s big apron, they set out to call on 
Mrs. Mule, as straight as they could go! 

Now, Daddy Mule was very wise—a good 
old-fashioned father. And Mummy Mule 
was neat as pins, with glasses on her nose, 
while Mulekins, with his big round eyes, would 
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play around the 
doorstep. How 
cute a little mule 
can be, nobody 
really knows! 


bother much with 
coats and hats and 
such things. The 
Mister wore a vest, 
of course, to hold 
his watch and 
chain, a pair of 
high red handsome 
boots, and nothing 
else to speak of 
but a derby hat on 
holidays—a_neck- 
tie and a cane. 
The Mummy 
Mule, however, 
dressed in quite a 
pretty fashion— 
gingham apron, 
white lace petti- 
coat, and morning 
cap and shoes. 
And once a year she would make a fetching 
bonnet trimmed with little ostrich feathers 
all in dainty pinks and blues! The Mulekins 
wore his overalls for playing in the morning, 
then he’d take his nap outside the door, all 
rolled up in the sun, and then he’d wear his 
velvet “David Copperfields” for supper with 
his little socks and slippers, neat and sweet 
as anyone! 

Well, a hundred times the farmer and his 
wife on summer evenings had observed the 
three mules strolling by, as families often do, 
Mr., Mrs., and the baby, all so proud and 
glad and happy! And the farmer folks had 
wished and wished they had a baby too! So 
you understand how pleased they were the 
day they found their baby waiting for them 
in their basket right beside their very door! 
And, you see, they felt quite certain that the 
Mules who had a baby could instruct them in 
the pointers they had never known before. 
It really was quite early when the farmers 
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reached the Mule’s house—way across the 
dewy meadow, sun just breaking through the 
sky! But the breakfast bread and milk was 
all set out upon the table, while the Daddy 
Mule the Mulekin’s bib had just begun to tie. 

“Knock, knock!” they heard. “Knick 
knock, knick knock!” ‘Who can it be?” 
said Mummy. “ You’re the one to find out, 
Father! Sonny, sit right in your chair!”’ 

So, Father Mule went to the door and 
opened it, and, bless you, it was Mrs. Ham, 
and Mr. Ham and Tootsie smiling there! 

“Well, Too-ra-loo!”’ said Father Mule, 
“‘where did you get the baby?” 

“Why, Tee-ra-lee!”’ said Father Ham. “It’s 
ours to have and keep! We’ve come to ask 
some questions as to when a baby ought to 
have his lunch, and have his bath, and have 
his happy time to sleep.” 

Of course, I needn’t tell you how the 
families spent the morning. What a time 
they had! The fathers sat outside, their 
pipes to puff, while the babies got 
acquainted over crackers, blocks, 
and playthings, and the mothers 
did the dishes and exchanged 
advice enough! 

“Feed them bread and milk and 
oatmeal,’ Mrs. Mule declared, 
“for breakfast. They should have 
a bath at ’leven, lunch at twelve, 
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a nap at one!” 

““Go to Sunday School on Sundays,” Mrs. 
Ham supplied, ‘“‘and always brush their teeth 
and wash their faces after every meal is done.”’ 

Gazing fondly at the children playing on 
the floor together, Mrs. Ham and Mrs. Mule 
shook hands and solemnly declared that the 
babies should be brought up by the self- 
same regulations! And whatever proved cor- 
rect for one, by both was to be shared! 

A year went by—as years will do. The 
babies grew from one to two. Their mothers 
dressed them just alike—the fathers paid the 
bills. They grew from two, to three and 
four—to five and six, and maybe more, with 
all their baby troubles such as castor oil and 
pills. And then one day to Mrs. Ham’s, all 
dressed and starched in fashion, who should 
call, with nose as prim as prunes, a-stepping 
down the stile, but the teacher of the village 
school, a spelling book, a pen and rule—a 
handkerchief all folded, and a neat scholastic 
smile! 

“Good morning,”’ said the peda- 
gogue. “I’ve come to ask the 
reason why the little girl who 
lives here shouldn’t learn to 
read and write? If she’s six 
years old, she ought to have a 
book and slate and pencil and 
begin to learn to figure and to 
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quote her history right!” 

“Now, I declare,”’ said Mrs. Ham, “I quite 
forgot that children are supposed at four or 
five or six to cultivate such things! I’ll wash 
and iron her pinafore, and you will find her 
at the door on Monday morning, bright and 
early, when the school bell rings!” 

But then, as little Tootsie Ham and little 
Sonny Mulekins had been brought up side 
by side, alike in every single rule, of course, 
there were two slates, two readers and two 
lunches, and two children hand in hand 
a-trudging down the hill to school. The 
mothers watched them from the door as 
proud as Punch—or prouder. The fathers, 
out behind the barn among the market stuff, 
leaned up against the gate and talked the 
proposition over. “If each of them learns 
one thing well,” said Mule, “that’s good 
enough!” 

Perhaps you can imagine how excited were 
the children when at nine o’clock the two new 
pupils knocked upon the door. 


Boys and girls of every size were | ean mS 


there to study lessons, but no- 
body’d ever seen a mule come 
in before! 

The teacher got him seated, 
wrote his name upon the black- 
board. The school began, and all 
the children started in to sing. 
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But, though Tootsie sang quite sweetly, it 
was really almost awful when the Mulekins 
joined his voice in, just as loud as anything! 
Then spelling class stood up. ‘“‘C-a-t, cat,’ 
they spelled, and so forth, “d-o-g,” ‘‘a-n,” 
and other words—all easy ones like that. 
Even Tootsie spelled them right, but every 
time it came to Mulekins, “‘T-h-e spells pig,”’ 
he would insist—or, “‘d-o-g spells cat.’’ But 
when the ’rithmetic came ’round—my dear, 
he was so stupid! Why, he couldn’t even 
answer when they asked, “‘What’s one and 
one?’”’ And when time came for history— 
well, I’m sure you can’t believe it, but he 
couldn’t even tell them when the Zimby war 
begun! 

All the children stared, astonished! Tootsie 
really felt embarrassed when they came to 
write, and Mulekins couldn’t even do his 
name! And ’twas just as bad in Latin, 
Calculus and Roman numbers, and I grieve 
to say astronomy and Greek were just the 
same! 

It was no fault of the school, 
nor of the lessons, nor the pupils, 
but the poor dear schoolma’am 
didn’t know one class she could 
begin. Then at last she said, 
“We'll try a recitation in hy- 
dromics. I will givea silver medal 
to the pupil who can win!” 
(Continued on page 556) 
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MAKING A MUSIC 
MAP OF AMERICA 


By HENRY PURMORT EAMES, LL.B. 


Mus. Doc. Composer, Piano-Lecture-Recitalist; Teacher of Piano and 
Lecturer at American Conservatory, Chicago; President 
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of the Society of American Musicians 


AVE you ever made a map, or even filled 
H an outline map in with names of places 
and products? It’sloadsoffun. Maps 
are marvelous things to me and I travel over 
them with the greatest pleasure and speed— 
visiting California and Calcutta within the 
same hour—with neither discomfort nor ex- 
pense, for I’ve been sitting in my library chair 
all the time. I want you to play a new map- 
making game, and to do it you must have a 
sketchy map of North America on which our 
states and the Canadian provinces are out- 
lined. It has been noend of fun for me to 
outline on such a map those sections of our 
country which give us our different types and 
kinds of folk music. You, and perhaps your 
elders too, will be proud to find how many 
rich mines of musical gold lie around and 
beneath us. This musical map will show us at 
a glance where to look for Pilgrim hymns or 
cowboy tunes, for French ballads or Negro 
spirituals; and through the knowledge of the 
music of a certain section we can read the 
history and character of the people themselves. 
Let’s draw our first border around the New 
England states and an inner, lighter line around 
the state of Massachusetts. 

New England got its name, its earliest white 
settlers, and therefore its earliest white-folks 
music from old England, as you know. When 
the Mayflower’s passengers landed on Plym- 
outh Rock in 1621 they brought many dear 
but doleful hymn tunes in their heads and 
hearts, and some quaint country dances con- 
cealed in their heels. For a few years the story 
of their life on a “‘stern and rock-bound coast”’ 
is best told by the serious hymn tunes of their 
meeting houses. I fancy you children know at 
least two of these hymns; they are, “Old 
Hundred” and “Dundee.” The Pilgrim Fa- 
thers did not permit organs, or other instru- 
ments in their simple church service—nor did 
they have the money to buy 
and bring an organ from 
England, even had they 
wanted one. 

But when the colonies be- 
gan to grow and prosper, out 
from heels and heart sprung 
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the old dances and dance tunes of the home- 
land across the sea. They were largely from 
England, of course, but some were from Scot- 
land and Ireland. Here are a few of those 
songs and dance tunes, which are still fiddled, 
sung and danced in rural New England: “Sir 
Roger de Coverly,” ‘‘Money Musk,” “The 
Banks of the Dee,” “‘Botany Bay,” and ‘“‘ Maid 
in the Pump Room.” Even the names sound 
old, don’t they? 

Now if you outline the thirteen original states 
you will find that in the early colonial days, 
much the same music came from this area. It 
was largely English, Scotch and Irish, and 
around New York (which was then called New 
Amsterdam) a few Dutch songs as well. 

The Cavaliers who settled the Virginias and 


‘ the Carolinas brought many of the old and 


popular songs of England with them, and their 
American descendants settled in the Appalach- 
ian mountains are singing and fiddling these 
melodies to this day. So draw a line about 
Tennessee, Kentucky and the western parts of 
those coast states marked by the Appalachians. 
In these mountainous sections especially we 
still hear old English, Scotch and Irish ballads 
and dances. Among the best known of these 
““Lonesome Tunes’’ (as they are called in the 
mountains of Kentucky) are “‘Barbara Allen,” 
“Pretty Polly,” and “‘Sweet William and Lady 
Margery.” 

Next, outline all the southern states, for from 
the whole of our ‘“‘sunny south” comes the music 
of the Negro—their sacred songs, ‘‘Spirituals,”’ 
their ‘“Work Songs” and the Negro-Creole. 
Surely you know some of these beautiful songs 
such as “‘Deep River,” “‘Good News,” and 
““Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.”” One of our first 


pianist-composers, Louis Gaston Gottschalk, 
composer of ‘‘ The Last Hope,” used the melody 
of a Louisiana Negro-creole song, “En avant 
These 


Grenadiers,”’ in one of his piano pieces. 
folk songs of the Negro- 
Creoles, as well as those of 
the White-Creoles, are quite 
Spanish and French, and 
some of them are so much 
so that you are amazed to 
find that they are still sung 
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on the plantations of Louisiana. 

Now outline all the central and western 
states—later we will divide this large section— 
for here the Red Indians lived, as indeed they 
once lived all over America. But to-day we 
consider the primitive music of the Indians as 
coming from the plains and mountains west of 
the Mississippi, since in the early days of 
settling and colonizing, the arts and crafts of 
the Indian were not prized as we prize them now. 
White men were too busy getting a living from 
the soil to think of the Indians’ art and 
music. No primitive music is more valuable 
to Americans as inspiration than the strong 
rhythms and the crude, short melodies of the 
Indians. Our government has collected hun- 
dreds, possibly thousands, of these short songs, 
and through studying them American com- 
posers have given form, color and an American 
feeling to many of their musical creations. 
MacDowell, Cadman, Lieurance, Gilbert, Otter- 
strom, Schoenfeld, Grunn and many other 
composers have turned to the Indian for 
musical inspiration. I hope all of you will 
read Alice Fletcher’s “Indian Games and 
Dances” and that you will get a taste of 
the imagination and artistic sense of the 
American Indian, that race of red men 
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which has had such a tragic history. 

Now around Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Southern California draw a boundary line, 
for from this great section of our country come 
our Spanish songs and many of our cowboy 
tunes. How graceful and different from the 
Indian themes are these Spanish and Mexican 
songs which the Franciscans and the Mexicans 
brought to our rich and romantic southwestern 
states! These “flowers of a lost romance,” as 
they have been poetically termed, are being 
collected and published by Mr. Charles F. 
Lummis, who deserves our thanks for this 
work, as well as for all his research in American 
folk music. The cowboy songs are not many 
in number, but they are distinctly American 
and most interesting. The ones I like best 
are ““The Lone Prairee’” and “‘Whoopee Ti 
Ti Yo,” the last has the true cowboy kick in 
it. You can get it as a phonograph record, if 
you wish. 

By this time we have outlined practically all 
the United States, except Michigan and Wis- 
consin—the country of the great and small 
lakes. This region and that of the St. Law- 
rence river and eastern Canada have given us 
the fascinating canoe songs of the French- 
Canadians, and the rough and ready songs of 
(Continued on page 573) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF ANDY 


WHAT HAPPENED 
BEFORE 


Andy—or Andromeda, as she 
was known before she lost her 
job and half of her name—is peeved. Her little girl has just been 
married. And Andy feels grumpy and ill-used and as lonely asa 
snub-nosed doll can feel. So she goes and sits on the fire escape 
(where she has never been allowed to sit) and begins chatting with 
a wooden acrobat, who lives next door. He admires her very much, 
but tells her quite plainly that she is too proud and stubborn. 
This disturbs Andy dreadfully, and to add to her troubles she 
finds the window behind her has been shut, and the family have 
gone to the country for the summer. 

Late in the afternoon, a large 
magenta balloon sails her way. 
In its basket sits a masked air- 
man, who takes her to a lonely 
marsh, then sails away again. 
Among the weeds and rushes 
Andy meets Billy-the-Lantern, 
a hedgehog hung with all sorts 
of papers and odds and ends 
found in the woods he is always 
tidying, and later meets a bored- 
looking horse, fond of eating 
huckleberry bushes, a cranky 
rag doll, a wooden soldier and 
a pink china cat with three legs. 
They have all run away and invite 
Andy to come along with them. 

On a sandy beach, where the 
horse absent-mindedly dumps 
them, the rag doll starts a colony 
and Andy discovers an egg that 
hurriedly hatches into Eggie, 
the homeliest baby bird that 
ever was. Just as Andy is plan- 
ning to adopt him, Eggie’s 
mother swoops down and takes 
him home again. Andy wanders 
dejectedly down to the river 
and jumps on a log that floats 
off with her. Just before it 
reaches the rapids, though, the 
mysterious stranger rescues her. ] 

He loans her his cape, but isso 
frank and uncomplimentary that | 
Andy stumbles off in a huff. H 

The next day, after washing H 
her clothes and escaping from 
the clutches of a poodle and a terrier who take a fancy to her, 
Andy discovers a pond and decides to go in bathing. She is 
having a splendid splash when a rude chipmunk stops her and 
demands ten cents—the fee for bathing in the pond. When he 
finds she can’t pay it, he bundles up her clothes and tells her 
they will be sold at public auction to pay her debts. Andy 
wearing an indignant frown and a large handkerchief, goes along 
with him, for she is determined at any price not to be parted 
from her beloved clothes. 

At the auction, poor Andy’s grief knows no bounds, for even 
when her nice striped skirt, her lace-trimmed petticoat, and her 
precious apron are sold, they can’t raise the ten cents. So the 
sheriff does his duty and takes her to jail where his wife gives 
back the purple cloak to her—because she is too soft-hearted— 
and likes her fur one better anyway. 

Then they put her into their best cell—which is small and 
damp and just as Andy begin to sniffle she hears a tiny scuffling 
—and then—plop! Something falls with a loud squawk. right 
down from the window to the floor at Andy’s feet. 

It is Eggie! 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE ESCAPE AND ANOTHER SURPRISE 


CTUALLY her own Eggie! 
A How he got there, .Andy didn’t stop to ask. 
She flung her arms around him, hugging him 
tightly, while Eggie squawked and fluttered. 


By MARGERY WILLIAMS BIANCO 


Author of “‘The Velveteen Rabbit,” “The Apple Tree,’ ‘‘The Little 


Wooden Doll,” ‘oor Cecco, etc. 






_— ——_ a 
WAS A HARD TASK... 


““Eggie darling,’ she 
cried, ‘‘I just knew you’d 
come back to me! 

“*And now tell me all about yourself,’ she said, 
when the hugging was over and she had gathered as 
much of Eggie as she could into her lap and sat 
tenderly stroking his head. 

Eggie didn’t seem inclined to talk much. He only 
wriggled and squawked, but that was due, Andy felt 
sure, to his surprise and delight at seeing her again. 

She didn’t mind about be- 
ing in jail now. She was 
perfectly happy. A mil- 
lion pinch bugs might run 
over her legs in the dark 
and she wouldn’t care. 
Every little while she 
interrupted herself to say, 
“Oh, Eggie darling, I’m 
so incited! I just can’t 
wait until daylight to see 
what you look like.” 
When at last daylight 
* did come, Andy was grati- 
fied to see that Eggie had 
feathers now. To be sure, 
they didn’t grow very 
regularly; but if they were 
patchy, Andy told herself, 
it was his other mother’s 
fault. Being a bird she 
was supposed to know 
about such things, and 
might at least have taken 
care to train them a bit 
better. “All he wants,’ 
H she thought, “is just a 
sal little brushing, and he’ll 
look lovely.” For the rest, his eyes rolled just as 
much as ever and his mouth was every bit as large; 
it still reached from ear to ear and when he opened 
it, as he did every minute, it certainly gave him 
a quite peculiar look. 

Perhaps the best that could be said of him was 
that he was just a trifle less homely than he had 
been, but Andy, gazing on him with the eyes of 
love, saw no fault at all. 

“Turn round,” she said. ‘‘I want to see the back. 
There, oh, Eggie, you look perfectly beautiful! I 
always felt you’d be a credit to me!” 

And she turned him this way and that, ruffled up 
his feathers and smoothed them down, to see which 
way he looked best, and was never done admiring 
him. 

But it was getting broad daylight now; in a little 
while the sheriff would be coming back. 

‘““Oh, my goodness,” cried Andy, suddenly remem- 
bering, ““we can’t stay here! Come on, Eggie, we 
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must get out, and the 
.very first thing we do 
we'll find a nice house 


' where I can bring you 
up properly, and we'll 
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live together always and never be parted again!’’ 

And she began hopping about, very excited, and 
trying to reach the window. It looked higher than 
ever by daylight. Eggie might get up to it, and 
then help her. 

But first she must leave a note for the sheriff, for 
he’d been quite nice to her, and it wasn’t his fault 
she got put in jail. 

There was nothing to write with except a splinter 
of rock which Eggie found in one corner. With this 
Andy set out to scratch a message on the wall, but 
it was a hard task. Real prisoners take years and 
years to do this, but Andy was in a hurry; at any 
moment the sheriff might be coming back. She 
thought it would be polite to put: 

“I am very sorry to leave you but I must 
go. Good-bye from your affect. friend 
Andy.” 

But that was far too long. She decided to shorten 
it, and write: “‘Very sorry, Andy.”’ Even that took 
too long. In the end she scratched simply: 

“V&A,” 

And if the sheriff couldn’t understand that, she 
thought, he must be pretty dumb. 

Meantime the sun was getting higher every 
minute; they would have to hurry up. 

After one or two attempts Eggie succeeded in 
getting a foothold near the window, Andy clutching 
tightly to his tail feathers and terrified every moment 
that she would pull them out. A squeeze, a struggle, 
and they were outside. 

How bright the world looked! 

They found themselves on a little ledge near the 
summit of a huge rock. Ferns grew out of the 
crevices above them, waving high over Andy’s head; 
below she could see the path winding down to the 
shore, the lake, shining in the sunlight, even the 
auctioneer’s stump and the boat landing. But the 
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shore was deserted. No one was in sight. Eggie 
flapped his wings and squawked contentedly. 

Andy would have liked to sit there a while in the 
morning sunshine, but she was still afraid of the 
chipmunk. Even now he might be lurking some- 
where down there among the bushes, or paddling 
his boat among the little islands. It wouldn’t be 
safe to stay even a minute. So calling, “Come on, 
Eggie,”’ she began at once to slither down the rock’s 
side, sitting down and steering herself as best she 
could. Here Eggie was marvelous; he flattened 
himself out against the rock, his long claws went 
scratch—scratch—and never once slipped; and by 
reaching out a hand to grab him whenever she felt 
herself sliding too fast, Andy was soon safely at the 
bottom without so much as a single bump. 

Andy set out walking at once, anxious to put as 
much distance as possible between herself and the 
jail, while Eggie fluttered along at her side, going 
sidewise most of the time like a crab, opening his 
mouth wide every minute, wriggling his neck and 
making little swoops at everything that took his 
fancy. 

To be sure he had had no breakfast, but he 
needn’t have tried to swallow everything he saw— 
beetles, slugs, fat grasshoppers, even sticks and 
pebbles. Andy was continually pulling something 
out of his mouth, and no sooner had she got rid 
of that than he pounced on something else; a gulp, 
a wriggle, and it was gone! 

She finally had to seize him by one wing and hold 
it firmly, despite his struggles, the while she kept 
on talking as fast as she could to distract his atten- 
tion. 

“Oh, dear,’”’ she thought, “‘I suppose all children 
put things in their mouths and I’ll just have to get 
used to it, but I do wish Eggie’s mouth wasn’t 
quite so big!” 

Big it certainly was, just like a huge pink sack. 
Every time he opened it, Andy was afraid he was 
going to turn inside out, and it made her so dizzy 
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that she nearly fell in herself. 

“Here,” she cried at last, when for the tenth time 
she had pulled out something miles too big for Eggie 
to swallow safely. ‘“‘I’ll get you breakfast as soon 
as ever I can, but do, for goodness sake, stop gulp- 
ing so; we’ll never get anywhere if you don’t!” 

What with looking after Eggie and keeping her 
eyes open at the same time for a nice house to live 
in, Andy was so busy that she scarcely noticed how 
far they had walked. At last, beginning to feel 
a little tired, she decided to rest a while, and as 
luck would have it, 
at that same minute 
she happened to see 
the very thing she 
had been seeking. At 
the foot of a tree, be- 
tween two roots, was 
a little cave fringed 
about with mosses 
and most beautifully 
cushioned inside. It 
was the most perfect 
little parlor anyone 
could desire, and as 
soon as Andy saw it 
she clapped her hands 
with joy. 

‘“‘Look, Eggie, 
look!” she cried. 
“I’ve found a house. 
I’ve found a real 
house! There’s the 
parlor, and there’s 
the lawn outside 
where we can have 
tea and if it rains 
we’ll crawl inside, 
and there’s a lovely 
little bedroom for you on top. Oh, Eggie, I’m so 
incited!” 

She began skipping about at once, planning every- 
thing. There were little seats to sit on, made of 
the twisted roots, there was a staircase, and even 
a little ledge to keep dishes on if they ever had 
any. And farther round there was another room, 
perfectly enormous, big enough to give dances in 
and with a floor of finest sand. 

As for the parlor, with its real moss sofa, Andy 
couldn’t decide whether it was nicer to sit inside 
and look out, or to stand outside and look in. Both 
views were so perfect. 

But, my goodness, they’d forgotten all about the 
spotted horse and their other friends at the colony! 

““They’re probably wondering about me this very 
minute,” said Andy, “and oh, Eggie, you know 
the way back to the colony, don’t you? You’ll 
have to take them a note! I don’t see how I could 
have forgotten them, and now I haven’t got a single 
scrap of letter paper. Eggie darling, do you sup- 
pose you could find a shop somewhere?” 
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Eggie didn’t answer. Andystaredathim. ‘‘ Why, 
Eggie,”’ she exclaimed, “‘what is the matter?” 


Eggie had been for sometime unusually silent. 
He sat now, all hunched up, looking very uncom- 
fortable, with his eyes half closed and his mouth 
only the least bit open, making the strangest 
wriggles with his neck. As Andy watched him the 
wriggles became worse and worse; he opened his 
mouth wider and began to shake his head from side 
to side as if he would shake it off. 

“Eggie, darling,” cried Andy, now thoroughly 
alarmed, “whatever 
is it?” 

Suddenly she made 
a dart at him. Some- 
thing was sticking 
out of his mouth. 
Seizing the end of 
it, Andy tugged and 
tugged. The harder 
she tugged the more 
Eggie wriggled, till 
all at once something 
gave way and Andy 
sat down hard on the 
grass, clutching a 
long, yellow lead 
pencil. 

No wonder he had 
looked uncomforta- 
ble! 

The pencil was 
almost as long as 
Andy herself. 

** Just what I want- 
ed,” said Andy. “‘Oh 
Eggie, youareaclever 
child!” 

Eggie, considera- 
bly relieved, rolled his eyes, squawked loudly, and 
seemed altogether pleased with himself. 

“If only there was some letter paper, now!” 
Andy said. “I don’t s’pose—’’ 

But Eggie had thought of that, too. He wriggled 
once more, opened his mouth, so like a pink-lined 
shopping bag, and there sure enough was no end 
of paper. 

Andy tugged again. The paper came out more 
easily, though it was all tangled up with some other 
things—a collar button, an eraser and part of a 
buttonhook. These Andy laid carefully aside and 
smoothing out the paper, she began her note: 

““Dere Frends 

I am here will you meet me Eggie will tell 
you and take Tea but I have no cups it is so 
inciting I hope you are well. 

Andy.” 

She folded this as tidily as she could and gave 
it to Eggie, who was in such a hurry to start that 
he barely waited for Andy to tell him good-by. His 
flying wasn’t perfect yet; in fact, he still flew with 
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one foot on the ground most of the 
time. It was hard to tell, Andy 
thought, watching him whether 
he was really flying or running, 
and he bumped into things a good 
deal, but he managed to go at a 
great rate all the same and Andy, 
waving her hand as she watched 
him scuttle out of sight, felt quite 
proud. 

She determined to devote the 
time during his absence to tidy- 
ing up the house. Near-by was 
a whole grove of little green 
brooms, growing most convenient- 
ly upside down in the sand. With 
one of these Andy swept the floor, 
singing as she worked. She picked 
new moss to put in the corners 
that looked a bit shabby, and by 


great good luck was able to find six acorn cups that 
nearly matched. These, together with two clean 
white clam shells, she arranged on the shelf, and 
now the house began to look quite domestic. 
bunch of flowers—the nice yellow kind that look all 
varnishy—gave the finishing touch, and Andy 
stepped outside and viewed her work with great 


satisfaction. 


““Everything’s turning out right at last!’’ she 
thought gaily as she took little mincing steps this 
way and that. ‘“‘I’mso glad my troubles are over!” 


Were they? 


In the very middle of her most beautiful pirouette 
a shadow fell on the moss; there was a flapping of 
wings. Something seized Andy then and there 
firmly by the middle and bore her away—up—up— 


right into the sky. 


CHAPTER XV 


On ANDY’S TRAIL 


When several days passed and Andy did not 
return, her friends in the colony started out to 
search for her. After a while they met the mys- 
terious stranger who was hunting for her, too. He 


gratefully accepted their invita- 
tion to accompany them, took off 
his mask and introduced himself 
as Charles Ulysses. 

The four of them scrambled on 
Josiah Molly Coddle’s back, the 
stranger first, next the china cat, 
with the wooden soldier close be- 
hind him, and last of all the rag 
doll, holding on tightly around the 
soldier’s waist. 

“Hurrah!” cried the wooden 
soldier. “‘We’re off!” 

He was right for once. They 
were. At the first lurch the spot- 
ted horse made, everyone slid to 
the ground except Charles Ulysses, 
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who was holding to the horse’s 
mane, and they had to pick them- 
selves up and begin all over again. 
This time the wooden soldier de- 
cided to walk, and they put the 
rag doll between the china cat 
and Charles Ulysses. 

Now they really started. Need- 
less to say, the spotted horse took 
his time. He wasn’t going to 
hurry, he said, with all that crowd 
on his back. But the advantage 
of the wooden soldier’s walking 
became at once apparent. By 
keeping a little ahead he was able 
to tear off all the huckleberry 
branches and throw them away 
before the spotted horse could 
reach them—not that the spotted 
horse had left many, on his pre- 
vious journey. But between his hurrying to reach 
the bushes first and the wooden soldier’s untiring 
efforts to keep the path clear, they managed to 
arrive before many hours at the large rock where 
Andy had last been seen. 

Naturally she wasn’t there. 

They began hunting about in all directions. Then 
Charles Ulysses took charge, and decided that they 
had better explore one path at a time. The trail 
they followed led inward, and brought them at last 
to the shore of the lake. Here it ended abruptly. 

At sight of the water they stopped. 

The rag doll caught sight of something under a 
tuft of grass. It was Andy’s gold candy ribbon, 
which by some chance the chipmunk had overlooked. 
She snatched it up and surprised everybody by 
bursting into tears. 

“I know she’s drowned. I just know it, and 
here’s her ribbon!”’ she cried. 

‘““Stop making that noise!”’ said the spotted horse 
crossly, for he was beginning to feel a bit uneasy 
himself. 

The only unconcerned person was Charles Ulysses, 
He had walked down to the water and was throwing 
little stones in to try the depth. 
At the rag doll’s loud shrieks he 
turned round. 

“She couldn’t have drowned 
more than her feet if she did fall 
in,” he remarked sensibly. 

The rag doll wouldn’t listen. 
“Oh—oh!” she screamed, “‘there’s 
something floating! I know it’s 
her!” 

But it was only a feather. 
Charles Ulysses waded out and 
brought it ashore. 

“That doesn’t help much,” 


L said the spotted horse. ‘She 





"ANDY? "THEY CRIED||| _ isn’t a bird!” 


" Suddenly there was a great 
(Continued on page 562) 
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MMY Cruikshanks 
flung herself into her 
mother’s pleasant sewing 

room, her eyes still red from crying. 

“Why, Emmy dear, what’s wrong?” 
Her mother looked up in surprise, for 
usually Emmy was the happiest of 
daughters. ‘Tell me, dear.” 

“It was that horrid history les—lesson,’’ 
sobbed Emmy. 

“Why, I thought you liked history the best 
of all,’”’ her mother said. 

“TI do. At least I did, till we came to 
names,’ and Emmy sobbed harder than ever. 

Mother was really puzzled at this. 

““Names, dear? What names?” 

“My name.” 

At last the story came out. The subject of family 
names had come up, when the class had talked 
about the people of long ago. 

“Miss Lane said John Smith, the first one, 
probably was a smith, and shod horses, and so 
people called him, first, ‘the smith,’ and then just 
‘Smith.’ Then—then—we began to talk about the 
names in class. Helen Underhill—you know her, 
Mother—well, some one once lived at the foot of 
a hill, under it, and that name grew. Barbara 
Field, that was easy—but, oh Mother, why should 
we have such an awful name?”’ 

“It’s a very good name, dear. 
know.” 

“TI wish it were Banks or Brooks or Rivers— 
anything else,” said Emmy, with a big sniffle. “If 
you had heard the boys whisper, ‘Crooked Shanks,’ 
I guess you’d hate it, too!” 


It’s Father’s, you 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME 


By RUTH H. COLBY 


September, 1927 


Over Emmy’s bent head 
her mother smiled a bit, and 
then sighed as she looked at 
her heartbroken daughter. 
“T think if you just go ahead and 
smile about it, they won’t tease you 
very long!” 
But the matter didn’t seem to end there, 
and to smile was the one thing Emmy couldn’t 
seem to do. The term, “Crooked Shanks,” 
apparently had tickled the humor of more 
than one of the boys in the Lamson school, 
and Emmy began to feel more and more 
sensitive about her name. 

For the second time that week she burst 
into the sewing room. 

“Mother, I’m not going to run any more, not 
ever again.” 

Her mother looked at her blankly. 

“IT won’t run for a school that calls me ‘Crooked 
Shanks’; I don’t care what happens. If my legs 
are crooked, it won’t do any good, and if they aren’t, 
those children ought to keep still.” 

Mother looked at the flushed face rather gravely, 
but said nothing at all. Emmy had been so thor- 
oughly upset and unhappy that she was at her 
wit’s ends. 

The really great event of the year was drawing 
very near—Field Day, when the Lamson school met 
all the other schools of the city in various athletic 
contests. But the real contest of the day was the 
quarter-mile race for girls, for with that race went 
the most coveted prize of all, the Sarah Belle 
Trophy. 

Miss Sarah Belle Stokes was an eccentric old lady, 
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who lived much of the time abroad, with another 
old lady as her attendant. Miss Sarah Belle 
cherished a fondness for her home city, and a still 
greater fondness for its young folks. She had been 
brought up, an only child of elderly parents, in the 
days when girls were strictly restrained, when skirts 
were long and full and gloves were long and tight. 
She regarded the knickered, bloomered, sandaled, 
and sneakered girls of to-day as very fortunate, 
indeed, and this was how she had come to offer 
the Sarah Belle Trophy. 

The trophy was an exquisite thing—a small 
square silver standard, and on that, poised on tiptoe 
and balanced as if for instant flight, was the deli- 
cately-wrought silver figure of a girl, in regular 
athletic costume—bloomers, middy, and tie—just 
what every girl in Midlands was wearing for school 
sports. The little figure seemed vivid and alive, 
with tie and hair ruffled a bit as though being 
blown by some friendly, invisible breeze. 

This trophy was to go to the school which won 
three times the quarter-mile race for girls. The 
Lamson school already had won it twice, but then 
so had the Mackenzie, and so had the Deering. 
This track meet would decide whether or not Lam- 
son was to be the fortunate school, and the boys 
and girls talked of little else. 

The news that Emmy was not to run came as 
a great shock. She had finished second the year 
before, while Elsie Luce, also of Lamson, had been 
first, winning the second victory for her school, and 
Mattie Heath of Deering had finished a close third. 
Elsie was now in high school, but Mattie still repre- 
sented Deering, and was considered Lamson’s most 
dangerous rival. Mackenzie, also, had two runners 
who were said to have developed surprising speed, 
during the year. With Emmy out, matters looked 
dark indeed for the Lamson. Emmy herself said 
nothing. She prepared her lessons and recited, and 
that was about all her classmates saw of her. 

Her mother talked matters over with Miss 
Williams, the principal, and they decided that the 
less said about the matter the better. Emmy alone 
must bring Emmy to herself again. 

“‘T haven’t been called ‘Crooked Shanks’ for two 
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days,” Emmy announced at the table Friday night, 
in a tone that was gloomy, rather than triumphant. 

“Well, that’s what you wanted, isn’t it?”” Mother 
said pleasantly. 

““You’ve succeeded in stopping their mouths, 
anyway.” Father’s smile was polite, but his voice 
was flat. 

After a rather quiet meal Emmy went soberly 
out to get a book from the library. Between the 
street lights the shady avenue was dark. 

“Anyway, it’s just like a girl!” 

Emmy started. She strained her eyes and could 
make out the figures of two boys walking just ahead. 

“Girls always are poor sports anyhow,” said a 
second voice. 

Emmy sniffed indignantly. 

“*T’ll tell you’”’—the second voice was emphatic, 
—‘‘they can’t take a joke, and they don’t know the 
meaning of school loyalty.” 

Larry Jones and Bob Seymour passed under the 
next street light. Larry had captained the Lamson’s 
winning again team of last fall, and both boys 
now were playing baseball. 

“Look at Emmy Cruikshanks!” 
Emmy was really startled now. 
“Giving away the Sarah Belle prize 
to another school just because she 
got mad over asilly joke! I tell you, 
girls aren’t sports.”” And the voices 
died away as their owners turned a 
corner. 

Field Day arrived—as perfect a 
day as one could wish. The big 
cement grandstand—Midlands was 
proud of its sports—was packed with 
colors like an old-fashioned quilt— 
the orange of Lamson, the red of 
Mackenzie and the green of Deering. 
Nearly all Midlands was there, the 
boys and girls strolling about the 
field, and the men and women of the 
town, absorbed in watching the events 
in which their young friends were 
taking part. 

At four the quarter-mile for girls 
(Continued on page 569) 
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T WAS a subject 
fit for a joint 
meeting of the 
teams. The damage 
was already done, 
which was, in itself, 
a serious 
handicap, 









prevention 
of any fur- 

ther loss 
was necessary to keep Bud’s team in the race. 

Bud had discovered the loss that morning, 
on his trip of inspection—a ‘‘chore’”’ which his 
team had agreed on as a necessary precaution 
to be taken each day. The evidence was 
plain enough—ten uprooted hills, to break the 
even length of green, 


which was the team’s ne 
: v 
plot in the potato spent 
demonstration contest. ( 
The lack of those ten & Y 
LY 


hills might prove to 
be the proverbial “last \ Kh 
straw’’ that would ~“ N 
cause them to lose. j Ne 

“T’ll call a meeting ‘ 
of the teams for to- . 
night,”’ Bud said 
to himself. He 
was president of 
the “‘Ohios,”’ as 
his team called 
itself. The 
opposing team, 
with Avery 
Bowers as presi- 
dent, called it- 
self the ‘Cob- 
blers,’’ and there 
were reasons for 
the names. 

The Agricul- 
tural Association 















had sponsored the contest and the boys had 
pushed it to a reality. Each team had 
selected its own plot of ground, both plots be- 
ing equal in size. The cultivation and method 
of planting had been decided upon by each 
team, on its own best judgment. The boys 
also selected their own variety of seed and 
hence came the names—Ohios and Cobblers. 

Bud’s team, after a long consultution, had 
selected Early Ohios as its variety. Avery 
Bowers, of the opposing team, hearing of this 
choice, put the matter up to his fellow team- 
mates. “‘We want something different. Dad’s 
Irish Cobblers were better, anyway, last year, 
than his Ohios. What do you fellows say?” 


“IT move we plant Irish Cobblers,”’ chimed 
in Ted Stewart, almost before Avery had 
finished. 


“Suits me.” 

“Just so they’re not 
Ohios.”’ 

“Let’s get our seed pota- 
toes to-day,” said another, 
and so the Cobblers had 
decided. 

Good soil, cultiva- 
tion and the proper 
spraying had made 
the contest, to all 
outward appear- 
ances, a neck and 
neck race. In six 

more weeks it 

would be dig- 
ging time, and 
then they would 
know which side 
was the winner. 
When Bud Tate dis- 
* covered the damage to 
the Ohio plot, he 
rushed off to tell a 
fellow member, Jack 
Wilson. ‘Who do you 
think would do it?” 
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he asked. ‘‘That’s what I’m wondering.” 

“Don’t know,” Jack answered. “Let’s 
round up the bunch and talk things over.”’ 

An hour later, the Ohios, five in number, 
came together in the shade of the big cotton- 
wood in the Wilson yard. They set out 
immediately for their potato patch a quarter 
of a mile away to see, first-hand, 
the destruction. What they — 
found were broken stems scat- Satie? 
tered around and a few small 
potatoes. They could see 
footprints between the 
rows of the more thrifty- 
looking vines, and it was 
evident that the offender 
had dug the pick of the 
patch, whether out of 
spite or for a good meal 
of “‘spuds” they could 
not tell. After reaching 
the road, the tracks were 
lost in the dust of the 
highway. 

“We'll have to find out who did this and 
put a stop to it,’’ said Ross Hobson, the quick- 
tempered one. Ross was “on the square” 
but his fiery disposition often got him into 
trouble. ‘‘Whoever did this might come back 
and dig enough to put us out of the race 
entirely,” he persisted. 

“Oh, say, you don’t suppose—” began 
Jack Wilson excitedly, then he stopped. 

“You don’t suppose what?” snapped 
Ross immediately. 

“Oh, nothing!’ Jack replied carelessly. 
“Only you don’t suppose that unruly pig of 
Smith’s could have done this.’ He tried to 
dismiss the subject. 

“Of course not, and besides we didn’t see 
any pig tracks,” said Ross quickly. 

“Now, Ross, don’t get mad. It won’t do 
any good. I think, though, a couple of us 
ought to keep watch till bedtime to-night,” 
Bud suggested, giving up his first idea of 
calling a joint meeting of the two teams. 

“T’ll come and watch with you,” Jack 
volunteered. 

“*T’ll come, too,’”’ Ross offered. 
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“Two of us will be enough, Ross,” said Bud. 
““Maybe we’ll need you to watch some other 
night.” 

That evening, a few minutes after sundown, 
Bud and Jack hid themselves in the hedge on 
the opposite side of the road from their 
potatoes. “What was it, Jack,” Bud whis- 

pered, “that you started to say to-day 
when we were all together? I knew then 
you didn’t mean what you 
said later, about the pig, 
to Ross.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Bud, 
now that we’re alone. You 
know how Ross is. We all 
like him but he always gets 
so excited. Besides, I don’t 
know anything for sure; but 
last night when I crossed 
the road after sundown with 
the cows, I saw Dale Sher- 
wood coming along the road with a big 
bucket and he had something in it 
which looked a little like potatoes. Of 
course, I couldn’t see very well, for it was 
getting dark. I didn’t think anything about 
it at the time. You know, now, what would 
have happened, had I told this before Ross. 
He’d have gone to Dale right away.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t mention it then. We 
all like Dale, of course, but he’s only lived 
here since last March and we don’t know him 
so very well.”’ 

“And he belongs to the Cobblers’ team,”’ 
finished Jack. 

“We’ll not say anything till we know,” 
said Bud significantly, and to this Jack agreed. 

Cars passed the boys’ hiding place, with 
their headlights already piercing the growing 
darkness, and now and then a farm wagon 
rattled along from some belated errand in 
town. Nothing had appeared in the patch 
and after another thirty minutes’ wait the 
boys stepped out into the road. It was 
quite dark. 

“I guess nobody will come to-night,” Bud 
decided. ‘‘We might just as well go home.” 

But some one was in the road, and beside 
them, before they knew of his approach. 
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From what direction he had come they could 
not tell on account of the darkness. 

“Hello!”” Jack chanced in the darkness. 

“Hello there! That you, Jack?’’ came the 
voice of Dale Sherwood. He carried a bucket 
which glistened, even in the darkness, but it 
was empty. 

“Glad to have you fellows to walk home 
with, it’s so dark,’”’ Dale went on, and he 
kept pace with them until they came to the 
corner near his home. Bud and Jack told 
him good night, but it was hard to keep a 
note of coldness out of their voices. 

In front of Jack’s home the two boys 
stopped for a few minutes. ‘Well, what 
shall we do about it? Looks kind o’ bad. 
If it was Dale who did it, he couldn’t do 
anything else but go back with us, with his 
bucket empty. He’d know we’d suspect 
him if any more potatoes were taken. Of 
course, he wants the Cobblers to win, but I 
know none of the others of his team would 
stand for it if they 
knew,” said Jack. 

“Still he didn’t 
act as though he 
wanted to do us a 
mean trick,” add- 
ed Bud. “I tell 
you what we’ll do. 
I’ll talk to Avery 
in the morning 
and we'll call a 
joint meeting of 
the teams for to- 
morrow night., 
After our usual 
business I’ll ex- 
plain what’s hap- 
pened to our patch 
and ask the Cob- 
blers if they have anything to suggest. You 
can then say that we know nothing except 
that you saw some one the evening before 
with a bucket which had something in it that 
looked like potatoes. Say it was too dark 
to see exactly who it was.” 

“T’ll do that,”’ Jack agreed. “If Dale did 
do it, he’ll be afraid to take any more. May- 
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be he’ll explain what he was doing, anyway, 
and clear things up.” 

A joint meeting of the two teams was called 
in the schoolhouse and Avery Bowers was 
elected chairman. He opened the meeting by 
calling for the report of the Ohios. 

“Mr. Chairman, we’d like to hear the 
Cobblers’ report first,” Bud suggested. 

“Well, some one will have to start,” the 
chair insisted. “If the Ohios are not ready, 
I’ll ask Ted Stewart to give the Cobblers’ 
report. You've kept tab on everything, Ted.” 

Reading from his notebook, Ted gave a 
record of their work for the summer, the 
amount and variety of seed planted and 
methods of cultivation, bringing the record up 
to the end of the preceding week. He paused, 
looked inquiringly at his team mates, and 
said, “‘I guess that’s about all,’’ and sat down. 

“Mr. Chairman!” It was the new boy, 
Dale Sherwood, talking. “I suggest that the 
secretary read our full report up to the present 
time. I don’t 
think we should be 
stingy about some- 
thing which might 
ruin the Ohios’ 
chances. You 
know it was by 
accident we learned 
what we did.” 

“Go on, Ted. 
Finish her up. 
We'll be on the 
square.” 

“They’d do the 
same by us,” came 
from several Cob- 
blers. 

Ted finished his 
report. It seemed 
that a neighboring potato patch had become 
infested with a destructive gray-like beetle and 
had been totally destroyed. A few beetles had 
appeared in the Cobblers’ plot, when Ted had 
gotten hold of an old bulletin telling the 
proper spray to apply to destroy the pest. 
They had applied the spray with excellent 
results, as Dale explained, when Ted had 

(Continued on page 561) 
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Ted, Dick and Betsy Ann started off to Mr. Dean’s 
orchard to pick apples. Of course, Chip dogged 
their footsteps and caused the usual commotion at 
the tail end. 


In the woods they discovered Chip among the 
missing. Betsy Ann’s purse was also gone—the 
| one with the gold = in it. Dick even climbed 

a tree to look for them. But they hunted in vain. 


They trudged home, each with a new silver dollar from Mr. D 
was waiting for them—dog tired, too—at the gate? Why, Chip, of course, 


he’d found for her! 
nee 


| On their way, they met a cow who objected to 


company in her pasture. “We mustn’t excite 
her!” shouted Dick thoughtfully, as they hurried 


\\ over the fence without saying good-bye. 


As they had promised to help Mr. Dean with the 

apples, of course they did. They picked and 

= and picked them all day, sampling some— 
y request. 


g 


ean, and a big basket of apples. Guess who 
with Betsy Ann’s purse that 
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@) RIGHT-ABOUT RHYMES 
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by Rebecca M*Cann 








LITTLE JACK WISTER 


HERE was a little boy 
And his name was Jack Wister. 
And Jack simply never 
Would play with his sister. 


Jack Wister was seven 
And soon would be more, 
But Mary Lou Wister 
Had barely reached four. 


When they went to the seaside 
To play by the sea, 

Said Jack, ‘‘Mary Lou, 

Don’t you tag after me.”’ 


He dug a deep well 

And he built a high wall, 

But he said, ‘‘Mary Lou, 

You can’t play—you’re too small.”’ 





So poor Mary Lou ~acclame ee = a 
On a rock on the shore deo 3 OT _ 
Just sat still and tried s Be eee 






To be older than four. 








And when she looked down 
She perceived with a shock — 
That the tide had come in 
And surrounded her rock. 


> 
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It was time to go home 

Before Jack ever missed her . . 
What a sight met his eyes 
When he looked for his sister! 


Of the rock he could see 
Not the tiniest speck, 

And the waves were almost 
Up to Mary Lou’s neck. 


‘Stand still,’’ shouted Jack, 
‘And Ill bring you ashore, 
And I never will say 

You can’t play any more.”’ 


He plunged in the water 
And rescued small Mary, 
‘A deed most heroic, 

And also quite scary. 


He has taught her to swim now, 
And almost to dive ..... 

And anyway Mary 

Is going on five. 
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To school in clean clothes every day! 


It’s a big relief to mother to 
have the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha in washing the 
children’s school dresses and 
blouses. (And Baby's rompers 
and diapers, of course). For it 
gives a really human service— 
the saving of wear-and-tear 
on her. 


Good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, working 
hand-in-hand in Fels-Naptha, 
loosen dirt safely. For 
Fels-Naptha gives mother 
extra help she'd hardly expect 
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from any other soap in any 
shape or form. 


Of course mother is glad this 
extra help cleans little clothes 
more quickly, more easily. And 
the saving of her strength is 
worth so much to her—certainly 
many times a penny or so more 
a week. 


Millionsof women wouldn't be 
without this extra washing help. 
Surely every mother will want 
to prove its helpfulness. She 
owes it to herself to try the 
Golden Bar—right now! 
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FELS-NAPTHA _ 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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HANSEL AND GRETHEL 


PUZZLE— 


FIND THE FATHER, THE MOTHER 
AND THE WITCH 


By HELEN HUDSON 
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Here’s the 
Happy Solution 


“Mothers- 


How to dress the children for bed so that they will be 


comfortable, not too warm, free from the irritation of wool garments 
and yet safe from chills when they kick off the bed-covers - - is answered by 


inneapolis Sleeping Garments | 
Cap p | 
Bi- Knit 
Made of a new knitted fabric combining soft cotton inside for comfort and part wool outside for | 
needed warmth—both in one single thickness. Light in weight, fine in quality, neat in appearance, ' 


non-shrinking—they do not lose their shape. Made only of new clean cotton and wool—odorless 
and sanitary. 


Doctors endorse them. Mothers find that they 
measure up to their ideal in every detail—correct 
sizing, careful tailoring, neat finish, long service. 
Double soles in feet, non-breakable rubber buttons. 
Sizes 0 to 12. 













If you cannot obtain them at your Dry Goods 
Store, write for circular and prices. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


GARMENTS 


The PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 


Infants’ Shirts and Bands, Children’s 
Union Suits and Waist Union Suits 


—in all desired fabrics, at popular prices 
Also Rayon Vests, Bloomers, Combinations 


Children out-grow them, 
But do not wear them out 
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Far better than ‘“‘coaxing’’ the children to eat 


OW often the children say ‘‘not hun- 
H gry’’ at the breakfast table! What 

coaxing it takes to get them to 
eat what they should! 

Here is a simple way out—a plan that 
thousands of mothers have used with won- 
derful results. It makes children want to 
eat the hot cereal breakfast which school 
authorities say they need so much. 

We will send you these attractive break- 
fast posters in full colors and a supply of 
gold stars, free. You simply hang the 
posters in your children’s room. Then let 
each one paste a gold star in the record 
form every morning a hot cereal breakfast 
is eaten. 

The posters show your youngsters pic- 
tures of other boys and girls excelling at 
play and work because they have eaten the 
right kind of breakfast. Your children are 
given a real and personal reason for having 
a hot cereal themselves. 


REE 






box 


The child keeps her 
own record by simply 
pasting in a gol! star 
ever ymorning sheeals 
ahot cereal breakfast 


others say 


this plan works wonders 
All material free to mothers +++ 


e! Hop Scotch! This little girl 
never misses. One secret of her skill 
and strength is a hot cereal breakfast 


every morning — Cream 


MY RECORD 
+ 


—the handsome, colored Break- 
fast Posters (9 x 12 inches), 
package of gold stars, sample 
Cream of Wheat and 
authoritative booklet, 
Important Business of Feed- 
ing Children” —all free. Just 
mail coupon today. 
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the Educational Health Service for moth- 
ers and teachers, maintained by the manu- 
facturers of that good old cereal, Cream of 
Wheat. A service used today in over 
50,000 schools. 


In order that you may test this famous 
cereal itself, as well as the poster plan, we 
will also send you a free sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. It will interest you to 
have in mind these points which have led 
authorities for over thirty years to rec- 
ommend Cream of Wheat as ideal for 
growing children: 


1. It supplies in abundance just the 
energy-giving food elements most needed 
by young bodies and minds. 


2. It is exceptionally easy to digest even 
for the most delicate stomach. 


3. Children love its delicious creaminess. 


Nt OF 
S 


This Breakfast Poster Plan is a part of 
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Put this Breakfast Poster Plan to work 
now for your children and for yourself. 
Start them off to school really prepared for 
a day’s work. Give them a steaming bowl 
of Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupontoday. 


What mothers say— 
Over 35,000 mothers are using this Breakfast 
Poster Plan and already many requests are 
coming in for additional gold stars. Here is 
a typical letter: 


“Your gold star idea is a huge success. 
Thanks to the Cream of Wheat Company 
my days of coaxing are over. Will you 
kindly send me two more packages of gold 
stars?” 


Mrs.M.H. J., Richmond Hill, L.I., N.Y. 


Cream of Wheat Company 

Dept. R-6, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me stars, posters, sample Cream of Wheat 
and booklet for: 


“‘The 





© 1927, C. of W.Co._} 
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OW many cooks have 
been picnicing this sum- 
mer? We’d have to 

count nearly every one in the 
Child Life Kitchen to get the right answer to that 
question because most of us have been enjoying the 
out-of-doors every minute we could. And of all 
open-air things we know, there isn’t anything more 
fun than a picnic. Of course, there are picnics and 
picnics! The sort we like best are the hurry-up 
ones—when Father comes home from the office 
and says, ‘““How about eating in the woods?” 
And Mother, who half-way expected this very 
question, replies, ““Fine! Give me ten min- 
utes!”” And we all dash kitchenward. Brother 
gets out the basket, plates, napkins and cups; 
\ Sister washes fruit and wraps sandwiches while 








a 


Mother and Cook do the rest and in no time at 
all we are off for the woods—or the park or the 
beach, as we like. 

Sometimes the plans are made a few hours 
ahead and that’s fun, too, for then the Child 
Life cooks can do more to help. Many a letter 
have we had telling how well the salad turned 

out and how the family all want nut bread. 
And as for blackberry jam—we had to seal it 
up and put it away in order to keep some for 
winter, it was so popular! 

But even though summer picnics have been 
fun, the autumn ones to come are still better. 
When the twilight fades early and there is a 
chill in the air, it’s fun to build a fire and cook 
part of the supper over the coals and then, 
afterwards, sit around and sing or tell stories 
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OPEN-FIRE COOKING 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON home. So we thought this 


Author of ‘ ‘Cooking Without Mother's Help,” “Junior 
Cook Book,” “Sewing Without Mother's Help, 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,’ etc. 
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till we reluctantly go back 


month it would be nice to study 
camp fire cooking and we hope 
you will each have many chances to practice on a 
real fire during the fall season. 

Before we begin the cooking part of the lesson, we 
had better talk about the fire itself. If you have Scout 
brothers or sisters, you know how to build a fire (or 
if you don’t already know, youcanlearn). Butif you 
have no Scout handy, study these simple rules 
and you will be able to build a fine fire. 

Select, if possible, a sheltered place where the 
wind will not be too strong. 

Build at right angles two low walls of rocks 
and stones. These should be four to six inches 
high, narrow and about a foot and a half long. 
They make a corner for the fire. 

Collect dry wood—first, an armful of small 
twigs and branches and then larger pieces. 

You can tell dry wood by the absence of any 
green under the bark and by the cheerful crackle 
when it snaps in two. Pile the wood near 
the spot you will have the fire so it is handy. 

If you plan to bake, build the fire in a hollow 
which you have lined with stones. Maybe you 
will find a natural hollow; maybe you will 
scoop out one. 

Get ready the matches and paper which you 
have brought from home. 

And right here, before we even strike a match, 
we want to remind every Child Life cook that 
when you are through with the fire and ready 
to go home, you must certain sure rake the 
(Continued on page 564) 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library, 
Present Librarian, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


Friday came and the circus was there, 
And Mother said that the twins and I 
And Charles and Clarence and all of us 
Could go out and see the parade go by. 


And there were wagons with pictures on, 

And you never could guess what they had inside, 

Nobody could guess, for the doors were shut, 

And there was a dog that a monkey could ride. 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 


\ K 7 HILE it is hard to see so many of our 
friends ride away to be gone most of the 
summer, there is one thing, if we were in 
their shoes, that we should certainly dislike to miss. 
And that, of course, is the Circus. Not that we 
care to describe the Circus to anyone after we have 
seen it—it would be hard to do that if we tried— 
but we would want to be on hand for the event. 
Nicholas describes our feeling in the matter very 
well indeed. ‘‘No one ever dreams of trying to tell 
anyone else what the Circus is like. You can’t tell 
what the Circus is like. You must go and see it, 
then you say to everybody you meet, ‘Have you 
been to the Circus yet?’”’ 

No Circus is complete for me (no matter how 
impressive the “‘stupendous aggregation of miracu- 
lous marvels”) until I have seen the elephants. 
Next to them come the lions and the lion tamer. 
Haven’t you, too, felt the delicious horror that 
John Woodburn describes? “‘We used to stand 
big-eyed and practically breathless before the gar- 
ish cages and watch Leo and Helen and their grisly 
offspring glare their regal disfavor upon the gaping 
crowd. Out of the pot-pourri of circus sights and 
smells, however, one memory comes crystal-clear, 
the day, that, holding tightly to Uncle John’s arm 
and forgetting to munch our peanuts, we saw a 
placid little man in blue silken breeches walk up 
to a large. and irritable-looking lion, open the crea- 
ture’s preposterous mouth and insert his head. Just 
like that. No fuss, no theatrics—simply a man 
putting his head into a lion’s gaping jaws as casually 
as one’s dentist inspects one’s mouth. And the 
lion kept his mouth just so and only betrayed what 
must have been his excessive boredom by a slight 


and pardonable twitching of his tail.” 

If you live in California, or have visited in Cali- 
fornia, perhaps you have visited Gay’s Lion Farm 
at El Monte. It is said to be the only one of its 
kind in the world and is decidedly worth seeing. 
There are ninety-five lions there now, almost all of 
them having been born in captivity. The baby 
lions are for all the world like comfortable kittens, 
but beware! Mr. Gay says that there is no such 
thing as a tame lion. There are only trained ones. 
A new book, written by a young Dutch South African, 
still in his early twenties, will have great interest for 
you. It isscalled The Adventures of a Lion Family 
and is full of intimate details about the big game 
of Africa. From such tales as these, written with 
sympathy and understanding, we learn by outward 
signs more about that kingly spirit, that dignity 
and self-respect which has characterized the lion 
through the ages: 

You haven’t forgotten, I know, about the lion in 
Doctor Dolittle’s Circus who grew so weary of con- 
finement. He promised the Doctor that, if allowed! 
out for half an hour every evening after the show, he 
would not ea’. any people or even scare them. 
John Dolittle thought the matter over and finally 
decided that the suggestion was quite proper. “I 
don’t know why I didn’t think of it before. They 
work all the day, the same as we do—being on 
show. They deserve a little freedom and playtime: 
at night.’”’ Of course, the animals when they went 
beyond the circus fence, were careful to keep out 
of the way of people because they didn’t want to: 
scare them—and people didn’t interest them any- 
way. They were, in fact, heartily sick of them, 
having them gazing and staring in at the cages all 
day. But one evening when the circus had moved. 
to a new town a rather serious thing happened. 
It was about ten o’clock at night that Matthew 
came rushing to the Doctor’s wagon and said: 
“Governor, the lion hasn’t come back!” 

Among the other books, amusing and serious, in 
which you will find tales of lions as wild beasts, as. 
animals in captivity, and certainly figuring as one 
of the most important animals in the menagerie 
family are L’Arche De Noé, a French picture book 
by André Hellé, The Cozy Lion by Frances Hodgson 

(Continued on page 570) 
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Dentons for 
Men and 


Women 


Denton 
Sleeping 
Bag for 
Babies 

One size, 
26 in. long 


This 

oval 

picture 

is on the 

trade mark 

tag attached 

to every genuine 
Denton 
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Dentons 
for 
Children 


SizesO,1 <7" 
and 2 open 
down back, 
and have 
turn 
down cuffs 


> 
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New 
Two- 
Piece 

Dentons 
button 
entirely 
around 
waist 
Sizes 0, 1 
and 2 
ONLY 


Denton 
Sleeping 
Hoods 
Two sizes 
for Adults 


Three sizes 


for 
Children 


Denton Soft-Knit Fabric 


All Denton garments are made of our Special 
Denton fabric, wonderfully soft and warm. 
Made of high grade unbleached cotton, double 
carded, with a little fine, soft, natural colored, 
virgin wool to carry off perspiration. 

Our loosely spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, 
provides the ventilation for the skin to function 
healthfully. Denton fabric is truly hygienic. 


Extra Heavy Romper Feet (patented) 


Double the life of Adult and Children’s 
Dentons by giving great durability where most 
needed. Soles and uppers are die-cut, giving 
shapely, uniform, well-tailored feet. 


Flexible Rubber Buttons 


Do not break in wringer. Do not cut threads. 
Do not readily come unbuttoned. Delight 
mothers, for the old bother of sewing on 
buttons is almost gone. 


Extra-Full Drop Seat (patented) 


Prevents binding when sleeping with knees 
drawn up 


Dentons Do Not Shrink 
When washed as we direct. Body, limbs and 


feet are covered (also hands in sizes 0, 1 and 2) 
giving full protection even if bed covers are 
thrown off. 


Infant’s Sizes—0, 1 and 2 


Have Drop Seat and open down the back, are 
extra wide at hips to allow for diapers and 
have turn-down cuffs. 


Children’s Sizes—3 to 14 


Have the drop seat but open down the front as 
is more convenient for boys. Children from 
3 up delight in buttoning their own garments. 
In special cases, in the smaller of these sizes, 
if the mother prefers not to have them open 
all the way down, it is easy to sew the front 
opening part way up. These sizes have plain 
cuffs, Adult sizes are the same pattern. 


Dentonsare amply proportioned, finely tailored 
and thoroughly well made in every way. 


Strong seams, collars double thickness, buttons 
well sewed, strong button holes. 


Ideal for camping, touring or for fresh- 
air sleeping. 


Dentons have a mottled, light gray color, not 
readily showing soil. 


Insist on genuine Dentons. If your dealer 
does not have them, write us. 


Sold by over 5,500 leading Dry Goods and 
Department stores in United States and 
Canada. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
Centreville, Michigan, U.S. A. 


For Two Generations the Children of America 
Have Slept in Dentons. 
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Mark the First Day at School by Giving 
An ADD-A-PEARL Necklace 


ee 
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To Father and Mother 


Start an Add-a-pearl necklace for your little 
girl this year. The initial necklace may be 
secured with five or more perfect pearls on 
a fine gold chain. Additional pearls may 
be added at any time. No other gift for 
birthday, or any gift occasion will give as 
much pleasure. 


Ask Your Jeweler 


Iw re Pim 7 
LF 
Ol; 


oe an exciting event in the life of a little girl—the 


first day at school! 


Mother has been watching for it 


with mingled joy and sorrow, for her little girl is growing up—she is a baby 


no longer. 


How to make this important day one of happy remembrance for 


her little one was a problem, for Mother wanted to bestow a gift that would 


last forever. 
pearls on a dainty golden chain. 


Suddenly she thought of the Add-a-pearl necklace—genuine 
No other gift would bring as much hap- 


piness, for the lovely pearl necklace would grow year by year as additional 
pearls were added on birthdays, and all gift occasions. 


The Origin of Pearls 


According to the beliefs of the ancients, 
pearls, because of their iridescent and 
indescribable lustre which closely resem- 
bled the dew-drops, were supposed to be 
formed by crystalized dew-drops. The 
dew-drops, so they said, fertilized in 
the half-open shell fish, and the pearls 
took their color from the skies and were 
cloudy or clear according to the serenity 
or gloom of the dawn. 

Today, the theory which is most vig- 
orously upheld is the parasitic theory 
according to which an animalcule of 
some kind, having entered the oyster, 
after piercing the shell, is at once sur- 
rounded by a concretion of pearl which 
renders it harmless and motionless. The 
most important quality in pearls is a 


peculiar brilliancy which is due to the 
curve of the concentric layers of which 
they are formed. These layers are laid 
one over the other and the beauty of the 
iridescence depends on the number and 
thickness of the layers. The thinner and 
more transparent the layers are, the finer 
the lustre. Pearls take two, three, or 
more years to form and the finest ones 
are to be found in the body of the 
oyster. 

There are four classical shapes for 
pearls, button pearls and irregular or 
baroque pearls, round pearls, and pear- 
shaped pearls. Add-a-pearls are genuine 
oriental pearls of the finest quality. They 
are of the classical round shape, all 
perfectly matched. 


THE ADD-A-PEARL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Good Citizens’ League 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 
CREED: _[ live in one of the best countries in the world and 
wish to do all I can to make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that 
I am a good citizen. 









School 


“I guess we didn’t know what lucky boys and 
girls we are,’”’ said David. 

The members of the Brocton Good Citizens’ 
League were holding their last meeting before the 
opening of school; and Miss Bradley, the counselor, 
had told them something of the tremendous amounts 
of money spent every year that they might have 
a free education. 

“You are very fortunate young people,” Miss 
Bradley answered. “But I wouldn’t call you 
lucky, because luck has nothing to do with the 
opportunities you enjoy. If a number of far- 
sighted men—and women, too—had not foreseen 
the part which the common school system was to 
have in building up our nation, you wouldn’t be 
enjoying all the advantages that you do.”’ 

“It wasn’t luck—what the early Massachusetts 
law-makers did!’’ said Grace, who had been reading 
how the General Court of Massachusetts in 1647 
had ordered every town of fifty families to employ 
a teacher for the children and every township of one 
hundred families to provide a grammar school. 
‘Father says that was really the beginning of our 
public school system. And it certainly wasn’t luck 
that Horace Mann worked hard most of his life to 
make our schools better.” 

Nor was it luck, they decided, that efficient, well- 
trained teachers were employed to work for them 
and plan for them and help them learn. It wasn’t 
luck that a beautiful building had been provided for 
them, in which to play and work and learn to be 
good citizens. It was because their community and 
their state saw the wisdom of giving them the very 
best start in life that could be had. And the com- 
munity and the state were able to do this because 
the taxpayers provided the funds that made it 
possible. 

“It’s for you boys and girls to decide whether or 
not you wish to take full advantage of these oppor- 
tunities, secured for you at such great cost,’’ said 
Miss Bradley. ‘‘ Your teacher can teach you only 
as much as you are willing to learn. By studying 
hard and obeying promptly and codperating with 
each other in making the schoolroom a quiet, 
efficient place in which to work, you help your 
teacher do just that much more for you.” 

There wasn’t a single member of the Brocton 
League who hadn’t liked to go to school before that 
meeting; but they had always taken their advan- 
tages for granted. They hadn’t stopped to consider 
that large sums of money were spent in their behalf 
(Continued on page 558) 
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What Fun! 
Chocolate Malted 
Milk — at home 


anyone can make it 


This is all you have to do: 
Put two spoonfuls of ners 3 
son’sinto a shaker. (The shak- 
er is FREE.) Pour in enough 
milk to make a glassful. Then 
shake, as hard as you can for 
less than a minute. Take off 
the top of the shaker, and out 
comes a rich, bubbly, creamy 
Chocolate Malted Milk. 

It works like magic! 

In a few days, you will have 
a steady job, shaking up 
malted milk drinks for the 
whole family. You'll be the 
soda fountain ‘“‘man’’ in your 
home. 


A : ° 
ae Yolt eed 
Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


Malted Milk 


| Dept. 260 
Please send me a trial full one pound package of Thompson's Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


To Mothers 

You. don’t have to coax 
children to take their three 
glasses of milk, prepared this 
new way. Thompson's im- 
proves not only the taste but 
the food value of plain 
milk. 

You can get Thompson's in 
one pound or five pound pack- 
ages at any store. (BE SURE 
TO ASK FOR THOMPSON'S 
BECAUSE IT IS ‘“‘DOUBLE 
MALTED"’). Or mail the 
coupon for a shaker and a 
sample one pound can. 





FREE SHAKER 


SEE COUPON 





“DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk and an Aluminum Shaker. I am enclosing only 60c. | 


IF IT’S THOMPSON’S 


IT’s “DOUBLE MALTED” 
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theCf)anq Period 


MORTON'S 


IODIZED 
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Get them safely through 


Q~18 


with the Iodized Salt that POURS 


In many communities, perhaps in yours, as high 
as 70% of the school children are suffering from 
goiter and its attendant ills. 


Yet protection through the danger period . 
18 .. is so simple, so easy. 


. Io to 


Just restore to the diet that trace of Nature’s iodine 
so often missing from foods and drinking water. 


This can best be done, say health authorities, by 
the use of iodized salt. Morton’s Iodized Salt was 
prepared at their request. 


It’s not a drug or medicine, but = 
merely our famous free running 
salt with a trace of iodine added. 
It looks the same, tastes the 
same and pours the selfsame 
way. 


Ask for Morton’s Iodized Salt 
and use it for every salt purpose. 


Morton Salt Company, Chi- 
cago, U.S. A. 


A& 
WHEN IT RAINS —IT POURS Ce 


SALT 


OR PLAIN 
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MULEKINS 


(Continued from page 533) 


Well, can you guess who won 
it? Why, our precious little Toot- 
sie! And can you guess who 
proved the dunce? Well, little 
Sonny Mule! And when the class 
was finished, there was Tootsie 
with a medal, and Mule beneath a 
dunce c2p perched upon the dunces’ 
stool! Say! Maybe now and then 
a body thinks he’s had his troubles, 
but I really doubt if you or I, or 
ever anyone, has picked a bunch 
of trouble such as came upon that 
schoolhouse when Miss Tootsie got 
a medal, and the little Mule got 
none! In floods of tears, the mule 
and Toots locked arms around each 
other. ‘‘We have always had ex- 
actly just the same,” they wailed 
aloud. 

““Mulekins has to win a medal, 
too!”” poor Tootsie cried, and 
’round them, tall and small, the 
pupils gathered in a sympathetic 
crowd. 

Well, the schoolma’am thought a 
minute through her tortoise school- 
ma’am glasses—then she hit upon 
a great idea. 

“Sit down, my dears,’ she 
beamed. ‘“‘And we’ll have a class 
in which I’m certain Mule will win 
a medal and prove without a doubt 
he’s not so stupid as he seemed!”’ 

They pricked their little ears up, 
Mulekins anxious, Toots excited, 
while the schoolma’am held a 
medal up where every one could 
see! 

“We will now begin a class,’ she 
said, “‘for everybody present. It 
will be a class in kicking. Ready, 
go now! One—two—three!”’ 

Well, the largest boys, the tallest 
girls, the thin ones and the fat 
ones with their heels above their 
heads began a-kicking wide and 
high! But in less than half a 
minute, Sonny Mule had won the 
medal, which is proof we each 
excel, if we but know the thing 
to try! 

So, hand in hand together, Toot- 
sie Ham and Sonny Mulekins 
wore their medals home as proud 
as proud as proud as proud could 
be! All the Hams and Mules were 
waiting at the farm. “Hurrah!” 
cried Tootsie. “‘One medal’s pinned 
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on Mulekins, and another’s pinned 
on me!” 

I can’t explain how news goes 
‘round, but somehow things do 
travel. Every mule in all the 
world had heard that story in a 
week! And since then, I do de- 
clare, I’ve never heard a mule nor 
seen one who did not show off at 
kicking more than spelling, Math 
or Greek! And another note I 
wish to make. I don’t know how 
it happened, but the next day at 
the schoolhouse, there was hung a 
sign outside, saying, ‘‘Mules are 
not allowed,” and really I am 
almost certain that no mule from 
then till now to go to school has 
ever tried! So, quite aside from 
books and slates, mules now bring 
up their children, while farmers 
send their little girls to all their 
little schools, and people all the 
world around have been content 
since then, I’ve found, to go upon 
this theory—‘‘Girls are girls, and 
mules are mules.” 


Uh 


MOTHER GOOSE 


By GERTRUDE LEE CROUCH 


OR this game ask Mother or 

someone who remembers 
Mother Goose to write the first 
line of a number of rhymes on 
separate slips of paper and to num- 
ber the slips. Betty, please hand 
one to every child. 

The child who has Number One 
must stand up and call out his line, 
holding his slip of paper above his 
head. The child or children who 
can finish it must jump up quickly, 
repeating the remainder of the 
rhyme. The one who finishes first 
and says it correctly takes the slip 
of paper from the hand of Number 
One. Many times several children 
are finishing the rhyme and trying 
to grasp the paper at the same 
time, and this makes it very excit- 
ing. There should be a referee to 
decide who first finishes correctly. 

The other children should follow 
with their lines and the one holding 
the most slips at the end wins. 
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prow the cradle—when milk 
alone is no longer sufficient— 
your baby needs and must have a 
solid food. Happy the mother who 
chooses this food wisely! 


Doctors, child specialists and nurses 
make this choice easy. They now 
say: ‘‘Give your baby a well-cooked 
whole-wheat cereal with milk."’ 


With what marvelous understand- 
ing nature fashions whole wheat for 
growing children! 


From her great storehouses—the 
earth, the sun, the clouds and the 
air—she draws protein for blood and 
tissue; carbohydrates for warmth and 
energy; minerals for strong teeth and 
bones; vitamins for vigorous growth 
and vitality; cellulose (including the 
bran) for safe, wholesome regulation. 





The delicious unrobbed whole-wheat cereal 





All these vital elements—each in 
its right proportion for strong, 
healthy growth of brain and tissue— 
are retained in Wheatena * * * * * 
the unrobbed whole-wheat cereal. 


Even the golden heart of the 
wheat, so rich in vitamins, is in 
Wheatena. And how delicious and 
appetizing is its toasty nut-like 
flavor! Children call it ‘‘dessert’’. 
There is no other cereal like it. 


No matter how you _ prepare 
Wheatena—whether you cook it 3 
minutes or 20 minutes—it is delicious 
and easily digested. Doctors recom- 
mend that Wheatena, for infants, be 
cooked for 2 hours and then strained. 


Try Wheatena tomorrow by getting 
it from your grocer today. Or, if 
you would aaa to test its delicious 
flavor, just use the coupon below. 


Will you accept this suggestion? 


If your children must be coaxed into eating a 
cereal—or if they resist drinking milk—try them 
on Wheatena cooked with half milk and half water. 
It’s super-delicious! We'll gladly send you a trial 

ackage FREE. Just mail this coupon to The 
Weasnne Co., Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 





CHILD LIFE 


A New Service To Child Life Mothers 


Are you interested in Special Courses of Instruction? 


Are you one of the mothers in CHILD LIFE homes who are interested in the special 
courses in Art, Literature, Interior Decoration, Language, etc. which are offered by 


many of the better schools? 


The CHILD LIFE Bureau of Education has been established as a service to our 
subscribers and we want you to use its facilities, not only when selecting a school 
or camp for your little one, but at any time when you may be interested in taking 


up special courses of instruction yourself. 


Address: 


CHILD LIFE 


Bureau of Education 


270 Madison Ave., New York City, N.Y. 




















































you owe every little foot 


ILK and wool underwear in 

Winter; the coolest of gar- 
ments when it grows warm. Every- 
thing to insure healthy little bodies. 
But how about their feet? So im- 
portant and so often neglected! 

When little toes, bones and 
muscles are growing and taking 
shape you should be particularly 
wary of the abuses of LITTLE 
improperly fitting shoes 
which may cause dan- 
gerous foot ailments in 
after life. It is your duty 
to see that your chil- 


GRIPPER 
PLAYBOYS 





dren wear shoes like Little Grippers, 
which permit the feet to develop 
healthfully, naturally. 

Little Grippers, for misses and 
children, offer the advantages of 
the FLEXIBLE SOLE, NATURE'S 
LAST, FULL TOEROOM and other 
exclusive Ground Gripper health 
and comfort features. And they 
are so attractive! 

Little Gripper Play 
boys are available wher- 
ever Ground Grippers 
are sold. Write for name 
of nearest dealer. 


PICTURES TO Here's a lot of fun for you. Send for “The Little Gripper 
COLOR — FREE! Mother Goose’’booklet. It’s full of merry jingles and won- 
derful pictures to color with paints or crayon. And it’s FREE—just send the coupon. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
86 Linden Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


oN 


Please send your book, ‘The Little Gripper Mother Goose,"’ to 
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GOOD CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 555) 


or that their forefathers had worked 
bravely and long to see that the 
children of the future, each and 
every one, no matter how rich or 
how poor, should have an education. 

At the end of their second week 
in school, their teacher declared she 
was very fortunate in having such 
bright, industrious pupils—it was 
a joy to work with them because 
they showed such eagerness to 
learn. But the boys and girls of 
the Brocton league thought that 
they were the fortunate ones. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl, who is a reader of 
CHILD LIFE may become a member of 
the league and, upon application, giving 
his name, age, and address, will receive a 
membership pin. We shall be glad to help 
you start a branch league among your 
friends or among the pupils in your room 


at school and shall mail you a handbook 
and pins for the boys and girls whose 


names, ages, and addresses you send us. 
Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, 

manager, CHILD LIFE Good Citizens’ 

League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 






A GOOD CITIZEN 


- I attended school regularly. 

I was punctual every day. 

. Iteok my place promptly when the 
bell rang. 

I spoke respectfully to the teacher at 
all times. 

ie — my teacher by obeying cheer- 

fully. 


. I was careful not to track mud into the 

schoolhouse. 

. I listened attentively. 

. I took flowers or a picture to help make 

my schoolroom pleasant. 

. I recited so all the class could hear me. 

. I studied faithfully even when no 
teacher was in the room. 

. [refrained from whispering during 
school hours. 

. I was careful to make no noise when 
passing through the halls during 
school hours. 

13. I left the school grounds promptly when 
I was dismissed, so as not to disturb 
pupils still at work. 

14. I arranged my desk neatly and kept it 
that way. 

15. I erased and washed away as many of 
the marks from my desk as possible. 

16. I erased all marks from my school 
books. 

17. I made a cover to protect one of my 
school books. 

18. I erased the blackboards. 

19. I was careful to pick up all scraps of 
paper on the floor near = desk. 

20. I shared the apparatus on the school 
grounds fairly. 

21. I picked up scraps of paper and rub- 
bish on the school grounds. 

22. I asked a new pupil to play with us. 

23. I was friendly to a lonely pupil. 

24. I helped a younger pupil with his or 
her wraps. 

25. I read about Horace Mann, the father 

of the American public schools. 
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An Honor Point is awarded for each day 
a good citizenship deed is recorded. The 
monthly Honor Roll lists the names of 
those who earn twenty-five or more points, 
and there is a prize for members who earn 
200 points during eight consecutive months. 
Other good deeds may be substituted for 
those suggested above, and the best original 
activities are published and awarded extra 
points. Write your name, age, and address 
at the top of a blank sheet of paper; then 
each day you can record the date and your 
deed or deeds for that day. Send your 
September list of good deeds in time to 
reach us by October 5 if you want to see 
your name on the Honor Roll. 
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SNOOKUMS 
USES ’UM 


EE the picture! It’s Snookums, the chil- 
dren’s movie favorite enjoying himself with 
his favorite playmates,—CRAYOLA Crayons. 


Snookums likes CRAYOLA Crayons a whole lot. 
He gets heaps and heaps of fun coloring pictures in 
the magazines, and drawing butterflies, and apples, 
and horses, and everything. 


And here’s a great big secret. You can have for 
your own self a box of the very same CRAYOLAS that 
Snookums uses. 


Just go to the store with 25 cents and ask the 


man for the ‘“‘Snookums CRAYOLA Color Set.”’ 


‘i ¥ . . 
Sueckams,”” the adorable sere You will know the box when you see it because 
star of Universal Pictures, joins 


millions of young Americans Snookums’ picture is on the cover. Inside the 

in endorsing Crayota Crayons. package are 12 CRAYOLA Crayons—all different 
colors, 1 drawing book, 2 stencils, and 25 pieces of 
drawing paper. 

If you cannot find the ‘“‘Snookums Set’ at your 
store have Mother or Daddy fill out the coupon at 
the bottom of this page. You will not be dis- 
appointed, for the postman will bring you the new 
“Snookums CRAYOLA Color Set” in a few days. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Mail the Coupon 


BINNEY AND SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send............““Snookums CRAYOLA Color Sets,” 
for which I enclose $ 
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CRAYOLA 


The Best Known Crayon in the World 
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low the 


Grandfather’s Clock 


lost his 
troubles 


HE grandfather’s clock stood in the 
dining-room—tallandsolemn. You 
would have thought there could be noth- 


ing to worry him, but he had his troubles. 
Plenty of them, he thought. 


Three times a day—at breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner—he waited for Billy and Anne to 
come to the dining-room. They were always 
late! The grandfather’s clock watched the food 
grow cold while their mother called—“‘Billy! 


yp? 


Anne! Come! 


And such a time when they finally got to the table. 
Billy and Anne would not drink their milk! Simply 
wouldn’t. ““Mother, we don’t like milk any more.” That 
was Billy and Anne, every meal. “But darlings—you’ll 
never grow big and strong,” their mother would say. No 
wonder the grandfather’s clock sounded worried and 
cross when he struck the hours. 


One day he noticed that on the table, all set and ready 
for lunch, there were no glasses of milk! So that was it— 
the children’s mother had given up trying to get them to 
drink milk. The grandfather’s clock almost wrung his 
hands in despair. No milk! What would become of Billy 
and Anne! 


The children came in—Ilate as usual. The grandfather’s 
clock watched closely. He saw they were drinking some- 
thing hot from cups. It must be something Billy and 
Anne liked very much, for they drank every drop, with- 
out a word from their mother! 


The grandfather’s clock was puzzled and very curious. 
He’d never seen the children enjoy anything quite so 
much. They were asking for more! ‘Please Mother, more 
Postum-made-with-hot-milk,” said Billy and Anne. 


* Postum-made-with-hot-milk! So that’s what it was 
that made the children smile as their mother gave them 
a second cup. The grandfather’s clock settled back with 
a slow “tick-tock” of relief. He felt that most of his 
troubles were gone. He knew Postum-made-with-hot- 
milk would help make Billy and Anne big and strong! 


© 1927. 2. Ca., Inc. 


Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 
‘oasties, Post’s Bran Flakes, and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind 
you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you may obtain 
a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 
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Postum-made-with-hot-milk did more than that, and 
the grandfather’s clock lost all his troubles. Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk tasted so good to Billy and Anne that they 
hurried in to breakfast, lunch, and dinner. On time, 
every day! 


Mothers! Enter Postum’s $10,000 prize contest 
1001 cash prizes! 


One group of awards—with $1,000 as the first prize— 
are for 300-word letters on the subject “Why I think 
Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink for 
boys and girls.” There are two other interesting groups 
of prizes. Three $1,000 first prizes! Three $500 prizes! 
Enter the contest! Use the coupon to send for leaflet, 
*Postum’s $10,000 prize contest.” It gives all the details. 
Do not attempt to enter the contest without the leaf! t, 
as there are certain rules which must be observed. Wi-h 
the leaflet you will receive a booklet telling more about 
Instant Postum made with milk. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 














Postum Company, INCORPORATED, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the descriptive leaflet-—‘‘Postum’s $10,000 prize contest’’ 
—also, the booklet which will tell me about Instant Postum made with milk. 


P.—C. L. 9-27 


Re 


I iiicndaeicimncsilindbcdieeisk 






In Canada, address Canapian Postum Co., Lrp., 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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(Continued from page 544) 





finished. ‘‘You had better watch out for those 
beetles. They’ll clean you up in a day, unless you 
kill ’em.”’ 

The chairman announced, ‘“‘We’ll now have the 
Ohios’ report.’”’ Bud was to give the report, as pre- 
arranged. Before he arose he felt a hard punch in 
the back. It was Jack. ‘Say, Bud,” he whispered, 
giving him a wink, “I’ve forgotten all about seeing 
a boy with a bucket of potatoes.” 

“Good for you,”’ Bud whispered back. 
Bud’s report followed closely that of the Cobblers’. 


He reported no beetles yet, but thanked the other | 


team for the information. 

““We’ve had quite a loss,’’ he continued. ‘Some 
one has—”’ A loud stamping was heard at the door 
and a well-dressed, jolly-looking stranger stepped in. 

“Hello, young men,” he began. ‘“‘May I come 
in? Don’t know your password or countersign, but 
I had to come to confess. Don’t know me, do you? 
Haven’t been home for ten years. McFarland’s my 
name—you know Mother and Father down in the 
little stone house. Hadn’t been home for an hour 
till Mother wanted some potatoes from the patch. 
Of course, I offered to dig them. I dug ten hills 
and got two big pails full—thought I’d done wonders. 

““Mother looked queer when she saw them and 
asked which side the fence I dug them on. ‘Why, 
the west side,’ I told her. 

““*Hm-m, I thought so,’ she said. ‘These aren’t 
“‘Peacher Blows.’”’ And then the whole thing came 
out about your contest. I’d gotten into one of your 
plots and dug some fine early Ohios—dug them in 
broad daylight. What if you’d caught me? 

“‘T have to straighten it out some way. Potatoes 
are worth a dollar a bushel but these were fine ones 
and I’ll give a dollar for the half bushel Idug. That 
kind o’ puts one side at a disadvantage but I’ve got 
a hankering for a half bushel of Irish Cobblers, too. 
Do you suppose I could get a half bushel somewhere 
for a dollar?”’ and he stopped. 

Dale responded quickly, “‘I’m in favor of selling 
you ten hills of our potatoes, Mr. McFarland, and 
that will even things up.” And the Cobblers agreed 
heartily. 

The meeting closed. Jack gave Bud a nudge and 
they both waited at the door for Dale. Catching 
him by the sleeve as he passed out, Jack said, 
“Come over to-morrow afternoon. We’ve got some 
dandy apples—just getting ripe.” 

“Sure, I’ll be there,” responded Dale. “‘I’ll have 
to go home early, though, for I’ve one more bucket 
of beets to take to Smith’s. I sold them a bushel.” 

He was the ‘“‘new boy”’ no longer. 
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ittle hands. 74 
day 


Keep children safer with this 
germ-removing toilet soap 


OYS, school-books, pets, playmates’ grimy 

fingers—hundreds of simple, unavoidable, 
everyday things that children must touch con- 
tinually, may leave disease germs on hands. 


Health authorities list 27 germ diseases hands 
may spread. See below. Don’t run needless 
tisks. Let everyone in your family use Lifebuoy 
—it removes germs as well as dirt. 


Teachers in over 63,000 schools — mothers 
in millions of homes — have found Lifebuoy 
keeps children cleaner — safer against disease. 


Grown-ups, too, prefer Lifebuoy for toilet 
and bath. Its gentle, antiseptic lather purifies 
pores — keeps complexions fresh and clear — 
prevents perspiration odor. 


You'll learn to like Lifebuoy’s clean, hygienic 
scent — so wholesome, so assuring of greater 
safety, yet so quickly vanishing 


Lifebuoy costs no more than other soaps. 
“Use it a week and you'll use it for life.” Get 
some today! 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


} Germ Diseases 


hands maycarry home 
—just from touching things 
Compiled by LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Colds Diphtheria Measles *Influenza 
Tonsillitis Scarlet Fever Pink Eye Carbuncles 
Mumps Chickenpox itis , mpetigo 
Ringworm Septicemia (Ear Infection) (Skin Infection) 
Whooping ils Pharyngitis Social 

Cough Bronchitis Smallpox _ Diseases 
Erysipelas Typhoid Tuberculosis Cerebro Spinal 
Laryngitis Dysentery Pneumonia Meningitis 


* The way Influenza spreads is unknown 
so take every precaution 


ifeouoy 






Stops 
body odor 
too . 
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Dont jam her growing 
feet into anest of tacks 


Mer children’s shoe soles are full of dangerous 
nails, thinly covered by leather. Such shoes 
breed future permanent foot troubles. 

Play safe! See that your children wear shoes hav- 
ing smooth inner surfaces, free from tell-tale bumps. 
Kinder-Garten Shoes are safe. Nary a nail mars their 
smooth inner surface. They allow room for bone 
and muscle to grow comfortably, normally. Yet they 
are stylish, good looking. And hundreds of Mothers 
tell us Kinder-Garten Shoes last twice as long as or- 
dinary shoes. 


Best of all—they cost you no more—reliable shoe 
dealers and department stores have them at prices 
from $1.75 to $6, according to age. Styles for every 
purpose, for boys and girls from one to fourteen 
years. 

Write for name of nearest Kinder-Garten dealer 
and a remarkable Free folder showing, by X-Ray 
photographs, the amazing hidden differences in 
children’s shoes. Use coupon now! 







DEALERS! 
Write us for interesting 
information 


Honestly made for twenty-one years by 
FARGO-HALLOWELL SHOE CO. 
1701 N. Robey Street, Chicago 


FARGO-HALLOWELL, 1701 N. Robey St., Chicago Dept. A 


Send Free folder on care of children’s feet 
and name of nearest Kinder-Garten dealer. 
Name —__ isaac ee ee eased 
Street _ : 
I a ea ai 


My dealer’s name__ 


—— ee ee ee 
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THE ADVENTURES OF ANDY 


(Continued from page 539) 


commotion in the grass and bushes. Some- 
thing was coming toward them at a rapid and 
peculiar pace, half running, half hopping. 

It was Eggie. As soon as he caught sight of 
them, he gave a squawk of delight. 

“T’ve brought you a note! It’s from Andy! 
I’ve got it here!” 

He stopped, out of breath. 

“Well, where is it?’”’ shouted Charles Ulysses in 
his sternest voice. 

Eggie looked startled. ‘“I—” A terrified ex- 
pression passed over his face and he began to 
gulp. They all stared at him. 

““He’s swallowed it!”’ said the spotted horse, dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘That’s what he’s done! I always knew 
that child was dumb!” 

“Better turn him upside down and shake him,”’ 
the china cat suggested. But it was no use. The 
note was gone. 

It was plain, however, that Eggie meant them to 
follow him, so they did. 

It was tiring work. Eggie, as we know, had his 
own peculiar way of traveling. Sometimes he flew— 
or very nearly flew—and sometimes he hopped. 
Sometimes he just scuttled. He zig-zagged so much 
that it was difficult to keep him in sight, and the 
china cat got quite provoked. 

“If he does know the way,” he declared, when 
one of Eggie’s twists had brought them back to 
exactly where they were five minutes ago, “why 
doesn’t he take it?” 

At last, though by very devious ways, he did lead 
them back—under tangles of briers and through 
a swamp in which the spotted horse sank to his 
middle and was only dragged out by the heroic 
efforts of the rest of the party; across an ant heap, 
through more bushes—until they finally stood in 
the little glade where Andy had found her house. 
Here, overcome by his exertions, Eggie flattened 
himself against the ground and went fast asleep, 
while the others stared about them. 

There was the house, all neat and tidy, with the 
little green broom leaning against the doorway. 
But there was no sign of Andy. 

“She must be somewhere else,”’ said the rag doll. 

“We know that!’ returned the spotted horse 
snappishly, for his legs still ached from kicking 
about in the swamp. 

Eggie had waked up. He rolled his eyes, wriggled, 
and made a hasty dash into the house, as though 
he had just remembered something. They all 
rushed hopefully after him. But he was only gulp- 
ing down the teacups which Andy had so carefully 
arranged on the shelf. 

At that moment, however, something fluttered 
down on them from the sky. Down, down it sailed, 
like a purple butterfly, coming to rest on the lawn 
outside the cottage, and the china cat, who was the 
first to pounce on it, shouted, “It’s Andy! It’s 
Andy!” 
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He didn’t mean exactly that, of course, but it 
was almost as good as Andy, for it was a scrap of 
the purple cloak which Charles Ulysses had loaned 
her. 
Greatly excited, they began to run about, all 
staring up into the sky, almost as if they expected 
to see Andy herself floating about on wings. 
The wooden soldier, who had the best eyesight, 
gave a shriek. “Look! Look!” 
Far up above them, on a dead leafless bough of 
the tall tree in whose roots Andy had found her 
house, was a crow’s nest. Built of sticks and 
twigs, set in a crotch of the branches, it looked like 
nothing so much as a heap of rubbish which had 
blown up there by mistake. But it wasn’t so much P| N N | N G - 
the nest they stared at. From the edge of it a 
purple cloak was fluttering. As they watched, it HE big earth goes a-spinning 
began to flutter faster and faster; it was a flag - As big worlds always do, 
certainly, and someone was waving it at a furious But SCOOTER wheels and happy heels 
rate. 


Go gaily spinning too. 
““Andy!”’ they cried. ‘‘Andy!’” And even the The world spins on its ‘‘axis”’ 
spotted horse forgot his tiredness and began to caper All safe without mistakes; 
about on the grass. I am safe too and so are you 
Certainly it must be Andy, though how she ever with ENDEE COASTER BRAKES. 
got there, was more than they could guess. The iat 
china cat snatched up a violet leaf and waved it over 
his head; the rag doll whistled on her fingers; the ENDEE Coaster Brake 
wooden soldier looked heroic and shouted, “‘To the 
rescue! Charles Ulysses, to the rescue!”’ CHAPTER V 
Yes, where was Charles Ulysses? A* dad about the New Departure Endee, 
Being a person of action, he had long ago dis- he knows, for many years the New 
appeared. Departure Coaster Brake has been the prime 
(Next month Charles Ulysses appears again in a very favorite of bicycle riders. The Endee is 
startling fashion, Billy-the-Lantern turns up once even better for giving that easy, positive 
more, and Andy makes a most unexpected discovery control that makes for healthful exercise 
that concludes her exciting adventures.) and safety when riding scooter bikes. All 


manufacturers of scooter bikes are using 
the Endee. 





mw 
PUZZLE FUN—GET ONE!! 
THE OSTRICH FREE! Boys and Girls, send to-day for your jolly puzzle, 


‘THE DISAPPEARING CHINAMAN.” 
MARY CLARK It’s fun—hurry up and get one! Just write to 


EHITABLE MORRISON, had a new hat The New Departure 
With flowers and ribbons of blue, 


And being exceedingly proud of her hat ENDEE Coaster Brake 
She wore it, one day, to the Zoo. oe . / : aa 
A greedy, young Ostrich espied her new hat 

And was charmed by its ribbons so blue, 

He stretched forth his neck, gobbled up the new hat, 

And what could Mehitable do? 


A LTE LUE EN PELL IE TIDE TOPLINE 
‘For dinner, there’s nothing so nice as a hat,” Dror Dorel Diet Diol Drei. Qlel OieiL Qe 

ee 
Said the Ostrich, ‘I’m so fond of blue.” 


Reprinted by permission from Jobn Martin's Book, the children's magazine. 





FOX PLAY GUN, too! 
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You’ll like this 






Here’s a brand-new plaything that’s dif- 
ferent from any other you ever had— 


A “real” double-barrel, breech-loading shot- 
gun—a true-to-life miniature of the famous 
Fox Gun! 


Glistening steel barrels, double triggers, 
hardwood stock, attractively finished —it 
looks for all the world like a “regular” 
gun. And it shoots, too—but it’s absolutely 


Harmless and safe, even indoors 


Because the ammunition consists of small wooden 
balls, so light they won’t injure anybody or do any 
damage. The “shells” are spring-powered. No pow- 
der—no danger. Won’t even break glassware, but 
you can play dozens of games with it, and it’s great 
for target practice. It will last a long time, too, be- 
cause it’s strong and well-made. 


Ask your Dad to look at the Fox Play Gun and see 
what he thinks of it. "Most every dealer has it—or 
you can order from us. $3.75, complete with am- 
munition and target. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4712 N. 18th Street Philadelphia 
Makers of the famous Fox Shot Gun 


FOX 


This folder tells all about 
the Fox Play Gun. Write 
for your copy—free. 
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CHILD LIFE KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 551) 


coals till they are completely out; cover the spot 
where the fire was with sand and take every precau- 
tion to make sure that you leave no fire behind. Pro- 
tecting the woods from wild fires is very important. 

Now crumple some paper, pile over it small twigs 
and dry leaves and set it burning. Feed it with 
sticks, small at first and then larger till you have 
a good fire. Always keep a respectful distance from 
the flames; fire is a mighty force of nature and is 
not to be treated carelessly. 

Keep the fire well fed till you have a good bed of 
coals; then put on larger wood and begin cooking. 

Of the many goodies we might make, we have 
decided on plain steak and baked potatoes—every- 
one likes those and they can be obtained anywhere. 
So we’ll start with 


BAKED POTATOES. 


Before leaving home, scrub and wipe dry enough medium- 
sized potatoes for your party, one apiece or more, if you think 
you'll eat them. 

Rake off the red coals and put the potatoes on the hot stones 
under the fire. 

Quickly rake the coals back over the potatoes and keep the 
fire going while they bake. This will take 30 to 45 minutes, 
according to the heat of the fire and the size of the potatoes. 
At the end of 30 minutes, rake out one potato, test it with a 
fork and if it is tender, take the others out at once; if not, put 
the tested one back and cook all for a few minutes more. 

In serving, break the potato open, drop in salt and butter 
and eat from the shell with a fork or spoon. It is a good idea 
to bring a couple of soft, well-worn towels for holding the pota- 
toes while you break them open, for they are piping hot, of course. 


Sweet potatoes and onions can be cooked by this 
same method. The sweets take a bit less and the 
onions a bit more time than ordinary potatoes. 

While the potatoes are roasting, the baskets can 
be unpacked, the coffee made and the sticks for 
broiling the steaks prepared. These sticks should 
be of green wood (so they will not burn up) and should 
be about two feet long and strong enough to hold 
steadily a piece of meat. Sharpen the smaller end 
toapoint. Now, with the potatoes nearly done, you 
are ready for the steak. 





CAMP FIRE STEAK 


Have the butcher cut the steak about one-half inch thick 
and divide each slice into sections about two by three inches. 
The pieces will be irregular but should be about equal in amount. 
Provide plenty, for they will taste very fine! 

Give each person a stick and a piece of steak. Pierce the 
meat with the stick and be sure it is fastened firmly so that it 
will not fall into the fire. 

Hold the meat over the coals (there should be no flame or 
smoke); turn it frequently so that it will brown on all sides. 

When it is done to one’s liking, salt and eat at once with the 
hot potatoes and other goodies. Save the sticks for seconds 
and for toasting marshmallows. 

A delicious addition to a fall picnic is a plate of 
toasted sandwiches. For this use any except a salad 
sandwich. Ham, cheese, and jelly are the best. 

Provide an old-fashioned toaster, the wire kind 
that opens into two parts. 

Into this put several sandwiches, shut it tightly 
and toast over the coals. Be sure the sandwiches 
are of equal thickness, else the thin ones will slip 
out when you turn the toaster. 


MENU FOR AN AUTUMN PICNIC 


Broiled Steak Baked Potatoes 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Sandwiches of Cheese, Jelly and Lettuce 
Cookies Peaches 
Marshmallows for Toasting 
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By A. NEELY HALL 


BOY always feels 
A very proud of the 

playhouse that he 
builds in his back yard, 
and Father and Mother feel even prouder than he. 
Every one in the neighborhood comes in to look it 
over, and children gaze upon it, astonished that a 
boy could build something larger than himself. It 
is good to construct things that people admire. 

You can build the playhouse shown in Fig. 1 
easily, I know, because it is quite like a playhouse 
I built when I was six years old. I had the help of 
my four-year-old brother, but the most that young 
brothers can do is get in your way. You really 
need no help at all, but if Father wants to hold 
this or that part of the framework when you are 
putting it up, let him do it, providing he doesn’t 
call it “helping.” 

One reason why the house is so easy to build is 
that it is made of* light-weight lumber. This is 
possible because the building is only 7 feet wide, 
4 feet long and 7 feet high. The rear wall is built 
against a fence, the alley fence, so the next door 
neighbor will not object. It has two strong corner 
posts 2 inches thick and 4 inches wide, known as 
2-by-4s. These are nailed to the fence, and another 
2-by-4 is nailed to their tops, as shown in Fig. 2, 
for a top plate. These three pieces are 7 feet long. 


Author of “The Boy Craftsman,” ‘‘Home-Made Toys for Girls and Boys,” 
“‘Home-Made Games and Game Equipment,” etc. 


A PLAYHOUSE 


The front wall is built 
flat upon the ground, as 
shown in Fig. 3, then raised 
and fastened in place. Its 
corner posts and the posts between are called “‘studs.” 
They need not be more than 1 inch thick and 2 
inches wide, known as 1-by-2s, though 1-by-4s or 
2-by-2s would make a stiffer framework. They 
should be 6 feet long. Old lumber will do if you 
can get it. If the pieces are larger than listed 
above, no matter. New material can be ordered 
through a carpenter. 

Box boards are good enough for covering the wall 
framework. They are all I had for my playhouse. 
You can get boxes at groceries and paint stores. 
And plumbers and builders have crating material 
that they will give to you. It may take a week or 
two to get all of the material needed, but you can 
start work as soon as you have obtained a few boxes. 
Knock the boxes apart carefully, so as not to split 
the boards, and remove the nails and hammer 
straight all that are bent, for you will need them 
and many more. 

If you can get two boards 7 feet long, use them 
for the top and bottom boards of the front wall 
(Fig. 3). Nail them to the corner studs. Then 
place a stud 12 inches inside of each corner, leave 
spaces of 20 inches for the door and window open- 

(Continued on next page) 





Information Bureau. 
of an educational nature and we will answer them. Please send 
them one at a time in a separate letter, addressed to the Bureau 
and accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. You will 
receive a response through the mail within a short time. A certain 
number of the most interesting questions we receive, together with 


their answers, will appear in this column each issue. 
will the names of the parents be published in the magazine. 


Pictured En 


For Children ~ 


As interesting as a story book, 
absolutely accurate; and al- 
phabetically arranged, the only 
logical way in which any infor- 
mation can be found quickly. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


168L North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill, 





CHILD LIFE 


Information Bureau 


CONDUCTED BY 
FLORENCE GRIDLEY KNIGHT 


May we help you answer the questions of your 
Boys and girls ask so many questions, mothers 
are often at their wits’ end to answer them all and still have time 
for the many other things they must do. 
may help busy mothers, we are inaugurating the CHILD LIFE 
Write us your children’s questions that are 


Appress LETTERS TO 


Cuitp Lire INrorMaTION BuREAU 
536 S. CrarK STREET 
CxIcAGo 








With the hope that we 


In no case 
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ings, and place another pair of 
studs. Of course, the spacing at 
the top and bottom must be alike. 

With the studding fastened at 
both ends, you can get the measure- 
ments for cutting the boards. Sort 
out your box boards so there will 
be the least possible waste in cut- 
ting. Cut one piece of each length 
required, and use it for marking 
the other pieces. Five feet will be 
high enough for your doorway. 
When you outgrow it, you can cut 
it higher. The top of the window 
should be on a line with the top of 
the doorway, and its sill about 30 
inches below it. Fasten the boards 
with 4-penny nails, and if their ends 
stick through the studs, “clinch” 
them, that is, hammer them over. 

The front wall is connected to 
the rear wall with the rafters. 
These may be 1-by-2s if placed on 
edge not over 16 inches from center 
to center (Fig. 4). The rafters 
over the doorway project 16 inches 
to support a canopy. The other 
rafters project 6 inches to support 
the eaves. You can find the cor- 
rect lengths, .after standing the 
front wall in position so the dis- 
tance from the front to the rear 
wall is 4 feet. 

You will need a stepladder for 
this overhead work. If Father is 
still standing by, looking on, you 
might have him hold the front 
wall while you climb up and set 
the rafters. 

With the rafters set, place the 
studs of the side and rear walls. 
The spacing will be determined by 
the lengths of boards you have for 
covering or “sheathing”? them. 

Sheath the side and rear walls, 
then put on the roofing boards, 
cutting them so they will project 
6 inches over the side walls. Boards 
will not make a tight roof, alone. 
They must be covered with shingles, 
roofing paper, or metal. If you 
can get nothing better, pieces of 
stovepipe can be cut along the 
seam and flattened out. I remem- 
ber having shingled my playhouse 
with tin from the sides of cans. If 
you can get roofing felt, put it on 
in strips, as shown in Fig. 1. 

You do not need a floor to begin 
with. Bank up the walls on the 
outside, and your earth floor will 
(Continued on page 577) 
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Birthday Album 


SEPTEMBER 


September’s happy children 
Should dress in brown or blue, 
And wear a shining sapphire 
To make their dreams come true. 
Pale morning-glories on their stem 
Will whisper secrets just for them. 


BIRTHDAY ALBUM 


To make the CHILD LIFE Birthday Album, trace the 
illustration given each month in an attractive scrapbook and 
copy the verses for the month beneath the picture. On the 
reverse side of the page—or on the following page—paste snap- 
shots of the members of your family and friends who were born 
during that month and have them write their names and the 
dates of their birthdays. On the cover of your album, draw 
three stars somewhat smaller than the one in the illustration. 
In two of these paste photographs of your father and mother; 
in the third, paste a picture of yourself. If you prefer, you 
may buy several gilt stars the proper size at a paper novelty 
or stationery store, and either paste your photographs on 
these, or cut out the center of the stars, tracing around a coin to 
make your circle perfectly round, and paste the stars over your 
pictures, so that the edges will form frames. At the end of the 
year, you will have a horoscope for each month, and your 
album will be complete. 





Who ever thought it could be 


Fun to brush your teeth! 


ENDY didn’t like to 
brush his teeth a bit. 

He used to hate it almost 
as much as seven o’clock 
bed time or old ladies who 
pinched his cheeks. 

But now that mother buys 
Colgate’s it’s all different. 
Colgate’s tastes so awfully 
good. Just like peppermint 
candy. 

And of course, Wendy 
doesn’t know that it was only 
made to taste good so that 
ladies and babies and boys 
and men would want to use 
it day in and day out. 

How should Wendy know 


that Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream was made only to 
clean his little teeth, or that 
by keeping his baby teeth 
clean hewill make his grown- 
up teeth sound and healthy? 

So Wendy only thinks 
‘‘How good it tastes!’’ 
Mother knows what he’s 
thinking just as well as if 
he’d said it, by that half-bad, 
half-angelic look in his eyes. 
And then too, when Mother 
was a little girl she used 
Colgate’s, and she remem- 
bers that she too thought it 
was good enough to eat, just 
like Wendy! 


YiHE happy little Colgate user shown above is Wendell 


f Carter Swartz, two, of Jeffersonville, Ind. If you have 


~ @ youngster who brushes his teeth daily with Colgate's, 
and who would like to see his picture in one of these advertise- 
ments, send us his photograph. To every child whose photo- 
graph we can use will be presented twelve tubes of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. But even if we can't use all the photos, 
a little gift will come to you just the same. Address: Adver- 
tising Dept., Colgate & Co., 595 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Free. Wouldn't you like to try Colgate’s Dental 
Cream? A trial tube will quickly show you why 
children as well as grown-ups are so enthusi- 
astic about it. 

a out and mail this coupon for generous free 
tube. 


COLGATE @® COMPANY Dept. 211-I 
595 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Please send me FREE asample 


tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream and also a Zingo Book. 
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Have school in your 
own home 


Let Calvert School give your child his 
entire schooling from Kindergarten to High 
School in your own home ont ive him the 
educational advantage he would have at the 
best private school. Calvert School founded 
as a day school over 30 years ago is famous 
the world over for its unique system of 
teaching children at long distance by corre- 
spondence. Instead of sending your child 
out to s.hool let school come to him. V. M. 
Hillyer, A. B. Harvard—Headmaster, Author 
of “Child Training,’’ ‘‘A Child’s History of 
the World,” etc. Write for information 
to manager 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
231 West 40th St., Baltimore,-Md. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

























GeF REER SAHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 


Limited enrollment permits intimate care. Nine miles 
from Boston. Tutoring department for girls who 
need special help to prepare them for regular school 
work. Experienced staff. Home life. Abundant 
recreation. 


MISS CORA E. MORSE, Principal 
31 Park Circle Arlington Heights, Mass. 


GIRLS ||« 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under Northern Management for the Northern 
Girl who needs abundant outdoor life, a flood of 
an, and stimulating ocean breezes all winter 
ong. 


Northern Faculty. 

fluences. Successful 

Northern Colleges. 
Illustrated Catalog. 

JULIA FILLMORE HARRIS, Principal 

1050 Brickell Avenue, Miami, Florida 


Intimate Home In- 
paration for leading 








NOBLE SCHOOL 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
Boarding School for Girls, 6 to 14 


KATHLEEN NOBLE JEROME, Principal 


\ CLP EEL LEAL LLL LLL ALLELE 


Whether your son or daughter 
is a kindergartner, or is beginning 
preparation for college, an excep- 
tional child or just the normal one 


of average attainments, whether 
you are seeking advice about a school in 
the North, South, East, West or Abroad, 
the information which we have about any 
of the good schools is yours for the asking. 
We are happy to answer inquiries in con- 
nection with any educational problem. 
There is no charge, of course. 


Use Coupon Below 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ¢ase when alone, 
and most of them can, but stammers in the pres- 
ence of others, it must be that in the presence of 
others he does*something that interferes with 
Nature in the speech process. If then we know 
what it is that interferes, and the stammerer be 
taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is 
getting rid of the thing that makes him stammer. 
That's the philosophy of our method of cure We 
can teach the mother how to cure her child or baby. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas 









BOYS 


A Country 


RIVERDALE sévccttornsrs 


A Well Balanced Country School for Boys. One of 
the Best College Entrance Board Records. Athletics, 
Student Activities, Applied Music, Fire-Proof Dor- 
mitory. Twenty-first Woe. 
For illustrated catalog, Address 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master 

Telephone Riverdale-on-Hudson 
Upper New York City 


BERKELEY-IRVING SCHOOL 


A SELECT PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
From Primary to College 
48th year. Boys prepared for College, Technical 
schools or business. mall classes. Junio. r dept, oo 
6-12 Younger yy ye a to 5 P. 
jum, roof pla; School 


Kingsbridge 3123 





Swimming pool, gymnasi 
bus calls for boys. Reservations lor next school 


r beginning Sept. 29, may be mad 
talog and application blank on 
Endicott 5639. 311 West $3rd § St., 


le — 
uest. ‘Telephone 
lew York City. 
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SPRING HILL 


A Modern Progressive Country Boarding School 
For boys and girls from 4 to 14 years 


60 acres. 1100 ft. abovesealevel. 100 miles from 
New York. Small group. Healthful surroundings. 
Outdoor Life. Catalog op request. 


Mrs. William Spinney, Miss Dorothy Bull 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


THE SHERWOOD SCHOOL 


For Children 


Kindergarten to high school. Day and boarding 
pupils, resident teachers, playground and beach. 
Open the year around. Separate school for girls. 
Best of home care and ing. Fall term begins 
September 6th. 

Address The Principals 


5025 Sheridan Road Chicago, Il. 









MERRICOURT 


Just the place for young children 


A year-round home and school for a few select chil- 

dren 3 to 10. Large play lawns. Supervised play, 
lens, kindergarten, elementary grades. Tutoring. 
ental care. Booklet. 


REV. and MRS. JOHN H. KINGSBURY, M. A. 
BERLIN, CONN. 


THE 


BENTLEY 
SCHOOL 


A progressive all-day 
school for children, 4-12. 


BERTHA M. BENTLEY, 
Director 


145 West 78th St. New York 


“Fairy Places, 
Fairy Things”— 


“The great day nursery best of all 

With pictures pasted on the wall 

And leaves upon the blind. 

A pleasant room wherein to wake’’ etc. 


Give your child the inheritance of 
happy memories. Beautiful shaded 
lawns, playground, swings, sand- 
piles, ete. Specialized care and 
a training up to Eighth 
Grade. Supervised out-door play. 
Music. Dancing. 


MRS. BURT’S SCHOOL 
For Tiny Tots, 1-12 Years. 
1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. 


\ 


For suggestions about a good 
school for yourself or your 
children, write to: 


T 
| 
| 
| 
| CHILD LIFE Bureau of Education 

270 Madison Ave., New York City, N. ¥. 
| Namne' Of PROBE ..<ccccccccccccseccscecssceccocese 
| POs sn dcduccusbebsiuskesucsssedesdeawevessee 
| Age Of Child... .ccccccccccccccRB cccccccccccccces 
| Religion 
| 
| 
| 


seeeee Coe eee eeeeereereeeeseesesereseses 


Approximate Tuition........... ecccccccccccccccccs 


Special features: College preparatory, finishing, military, 
junior school, etc; interior decorating, costume designing, 
fine or commercial art, dancing, secretarial, ¢rc. 


| POUR UROUEOOOCOSOOOOOSOOCOCOSOSeCOOOO eS see eeeeeeee 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME 


(Continued from page 541) 


was called. Cheer after cheer came from the big 
grandstand, till all order was lost in one deafening 
roar. 

Father and Mother sat in the front row, their 
faces grave. They had been disappointed, when 
Emmy persisted in refusing to take part in the 
track meet, but they decided to attend the Field 
Day exercises quite as though nothing had happened. 
Emmy had left them more than an hour before to 
join the Lamson’s cheering squad. 

Out on the track crouched a dozen figures, a tense, 
motionless group. Then the pistol shot rang out, 
and the quarter-mile for girls had begun. 

Mother clutched Father. 


“TIsn’t that Emmy? The third one, with the 
orange headband?” 


A tiny figure, with the red band of the Mackenzie 
school, was racing well ahead of the others. The 
Mackenzie boys and girls cheered without ceasing. 
Indeed, the race looked as good as won already, for 
the lead of the little, flying figure was remarkable. 
Second, followed Mattie Heath, with the green 
crown of Deering, while at her elbow, level with 
her—drawing one inch—two inches—half a foot 
ahead—ran Emmy. 

The Lamson squad suddenly came to life. A 
steady chant rose and made itself heard above all 
the other noises: 

““Crooked Shanks! 

““Crooked Shanks! 

“Crooked Shanks!”’ 

Father grinned. 

Emmy saw the red band of the Mackenzie runner, 
still in the lead. The loss of a week’s practice was 
making itself felt. Doggedly, she ranon. She had 
only one thought. “I will be a sport, I will be 
a sport,’’ she repeated again and again, while her 
tired muscles drove her on. At her shoulder ran 
Mattie Heath. 

Suddenly the plucky runner wearing the red band 
faltered, wavered, then went bravely on. 

Father shook his head gravely, as he watched her. 
“Too speedy a start for the quarter mile, but she’s 
some little runner!”’ 

The distance between orange and red was lessen- 
ing. The grandstand actually grew quiet. Red, 
orange, green were all together again. Three girls 
raced side by side, but now they were over the 
finish line with the orange unmistakably in the lead. 

A peculiar chant sounded across the field: 

“Crooked Shanks! 

“Crooked Shanks! 

“Crooked Shanks!”’ 

Emmy listened, between her gasps for breath. 

““My name isn’t so bad, after all!’’ she said to 
herself. And her grin was surprisingly like Father’s. 


CHILD 


De 


3} CUnele Jim 


Porsonally Conducted 
—. to 


Foreign Lands 


4 ~ Children ¢ of Holland 


r NHAT jolly traveler and friend of boys and 
girls the world over, Uncle Jim, is still on 
his famous World Tour, taking us to inter- 

esting and out-of-the-way nooks and corners of 

foreign countries to see the children there. 


The next place our big ship touches is old Holland, 
a facinating land of canals, windmills and fields of 
lovely colorful tulips. You'll like the little Dutch 
maids’ wooden shoes and the boys’ funny wide 
breeches. 


Cut out the picture shown above, color it with cray- 
ons or water colors (“Old Faithful” are the best) 
and paste it in your “Uncle Jim’s World Tour 
Album.” If you have lost yours, or if you haven't 
written us for one yet, do so Pn 
today. It’s free to you. | Qiimg olor Bo 


Our Number 554W Robinson 
Crusoe Box contains water 
colors, wax crayons, water 
dish, outline pictures to col- 
or with color guides, and a 


No. 7 brush. All for $1.00. 


The “Robin Hood” box at 

25c and the “Dutch Mill” 

and the “Circus” boxes at 

50c are the same quality but smaller. Dozens of 
other fine crayon or water color sets from 10c up. 
Your dealer should carry them; if not, send the 
money to us direct and we will forward them, 
postage paid. 


THE AMERIGEAN (1) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 430 HAYES AVE 
AND FACTORIES “Oh Fawn” SANDUSKY OHIO 
NEW YORK DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


ALBUM COUPON 


ar Uncle Jim 


Box 581, 


Sandusky, 


(Aa 


Ohio 
Send me FREE your World Tour Album 


Also send me a ‘‘554W Robinson Crusoe Toy Box’’ for 
which I enclose $1.00 


| The'Old Faithful’ Toy Sets } 
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Tan Gum Sole Boot 
price From$6 22 


























Tan Russia Oxford 
price from$7% 


IMPORTED HOSIERY 

Especiallyfriced 

itties hak dozen 
Leggings made to 


match the doat 
and hab 


JOSE 


415 Afth Avenue 


ISEast5hn Street 
NewYork 





Se Black Gym Oxford 
\ price from$ 522 
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OUR BOOK FRIENDS 


(Continued from page 552) 


Burnett, Lion and Tiger Stories Retold from St. 
Nicholas, and Cooper’s Lions ’n’ Tigers ’n’ Every- 
thing. Ways of the Circus contains the memories 
and adventures of George Conklin, tamer of lions. 

Often it is the lure of the circus which starts men 
on their career as collectors of wild animals. Few 
of us realize how men are sent away from the 
United States for months, even for years at a time, 
to gain some special animal. Perhaps the expedi- 
tion is a success—more often it is a failure. Thrill- 
ing accounts of jungle stratagems and of the shipping 
of wild animals are told in such scientifically accurate 
and yet simply told stories as The Trapping of 
Wild Animals in Malay Jungles, Jungle Man and 
His Animals, African Game Trails. A Wild Animal 
Round-Up shows pictures and tells stories of the 
animals who are so quickly passing from the wild 
haunts of “‘picturesque America.” 

Christopher Robin’s father understands how one 
can have a favorite circus animal. Possibly it was 
Christopher Robin’s ‘“‘Expedition to the North 
Pole” with Winnie-the-Pooh which awakened his 
interest in polar bears. At any rate this is what 
he writes: ‘‘There are some people who begin the 
Zoo at the beginning called WAYIN and walk as 
quickly as they can past every cage until they get 
to the one called WAYOUT, but the nicest people go 
straight to the animal they love the most and stay 
there. So when Christopher Robin goes to the Zoo, 
he goes to where the Polar Bears are.” 

It was interesting to read in William Hornaday’s 
book that the number of things that an Indian 
elephant can be taught to do is limited by the mental 
capacity and industry of his trainer. Having a 
great fondness for The Memoirs of a White Elephant 
I especially enjoyed this sentence—‘‘When some 
particularly ambitious and intelligent trainer by 
and by appears before the public with an elephant 
who can take a piece of chalk and write words upon 
a blackboard, we will not be at all surprised. I am 
sure that it can be done, and in the near future will 
be done.” 

The Memoirs of a White Elephant is about a sacred 
elephant who learned to write the alphabet by listen- 
ing to some school boys in the adjoining garden. 
Later the stories of the white elephant’s life was 
translated from the Hindustani, in which he had 
written it, into all the languages of Asia and Europe, 
and sold by hundreds and thousands. ‘‘This honour 
(which has excited much envy in the minds of authors 
whose works were not so successful) did not inspire 
me with vanity.’”’ How the white elephant came to 
eat delicious food from vessels of silver and gold, 
how he lived in a royal palace, how he foolishly ran 
away and became part of the Grand Circus of the 
Two Worlds are all told in his autobiography. 
Kari, the Elephant, Hari, the Jungle Lad, and a new 
story about a trick elephant, Jungle Joe, Pride of 
the Circus are three other books which will “strike 
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twelve’’ in the heart of anyone for whom the elephant 
is an animal of mystery and wonder. 

Of the sixteen hundred people, the thousand 
menagerie animals and the hundreds of horses that 
constitute the personnel of the Big Show we refer 
to you such chronicles of Circusdom as Under the 
Big Top and The Other Side of the Circus. There 
are circus stories, too—Toby Tyler, Under the Lilacs, 
The Big Tent, A Boy in Eirinn, The Animal Trainer 
and E. Boyd Smith’s Circus and All About It, which 


will be read either before or after you sit in that to Add to Your Summer 
big tent in the field just outside the town. R di Li t 
eadin 1S 
CIRCUS BOOKS 8 


Animal Trainer- - - - = = - = - - - P. Guigou ELIZA AND THE ELVES 


DUFFIELD & COMPANY, NEW YORK By Rachel Field. Pictures by Elizabeth MacKinstry. 


Big Tent- - - a - - - Flavia A. Canfield $2.00. Funny stories and poems by an author 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, NEW YORK whom the children love. Ages 6-8. 


Boy in Eirinn - - - - - - = Padraic Colum 


EB. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST 


Circus and All AboutIt - - - - - - - = E. Boyd Smith By Charlotte Yonge. (The Children’s Classics) 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK $1.75. How a little burgher maid became mis- 


tress of a castle of robber barons. A romance 


Doctor Dolittle’s Circus - - - - - - - - Hugh Lofting for older girls. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES, NEW YORK 


Jungle Joe, Pride of the Circus - - - - Clarence Hawkes THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, BOSTON 
. By Cervantes. Abridged and edited. (The Chil- 
Nicholas- - - - - - - - Anne Carroll Moore dren’s Classics). A selection for boys and girls 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK of the best adventures of this humorous and 
Other Side of the Circus- - - - - Edwin P. Norwood well-loved figure. Ages 10-12. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Under the Big Top - - - - - - Courtney R. Cooper SCHOOL KEEPS TODAY 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON By Margaret Ashmun. $1.75. The adventures of 


Ways of the Circus - - - - = = George Conklin a little girl in the country. A favorite book by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK a famous writer for older girls. 


Adventures of a Lion Family - - - - A.A. Pienaar 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, NEW YORK THE FORGE IN THE FOREST 


Aipateus Cieteatite « « «6 6 Ss es SR eee By Padraic Colum. Pictures by Boris Artz ybasheff. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK $2. 25- These stories of fire, water, earth, and air 


are invoked by a wild horse who is brought 
Boy’s Book of Magic - - - - - - - Hereward Carrington before the king to be shod. Ages 8-10. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Magic For Amateurs - - - - - - - - - - Radcliffe POLARIS 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The Story of an Eskimo Dog. By Ernest Harold 


Baynes. Many photographs taken by the author. 
ANIMALS HOLD THE STAGE Like “‘Jimmie: The Black Bear Cub” and “The 


Sprite: The Red Fox,” thi derful d 
ZEsop for Children- - - - - - JIlustrated by Milo Winter sagan to boys and ait of all cam. etiine. 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


African Game Trails - - - - - - = Theodore Roosevelt 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK SILVER PE IES 
aes - Modern Poems for Boys and Girls. By Blanche 
The Cozy <-> Chutuae compacts, Sua ce H. Burnett Jennings Thompson. (The Little Library) $1.00. 
Poems that small children can read themselves. 
Hari, the Jungle Lad - - - - = = = Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Jungle Man and His Animals - - - - - Carveth Wells 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Kari, the _—- --- - - - Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


L’Arche De Noé - - - - = - - - - - André Hellé 
GARNIER FRERES, PARIS 


Lion and Tiger Stories - - - - Edited by M. H. Carter 
THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Lions ’n’ Tigers ’n’ Everything - - - - - - C.R. Cooper 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Memoirs of A White Elephant - - - - - - Judith Gautier 
DUFFIELD, & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Portraits At the Zoo - - - - - - E. Velvin 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


eine a DS ee tw Yous MO” THE MACMILLAN CO. 


e P =r New York Chica Dalla: 
Wild Animal Round-Up - - - - - - William T. Hornaday hime don Foanckeee 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK - 



















SCOTTISH 
TERRIER 
The ideal dog for 


children. Young Stock 
now ready. 














Prices reasonable 


§j) LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
} Rutland, Vt. 















Snow White Esquimo Puppies 


A BEAUTIFUL 
affectionate dog. 
A natural pal, very 
playful, peppy and 
a natural trick dog. 
Havealmosthuman 
intelligence. We 
also have Chows, 
Collies,Fox Terriers 
and other breeds as 
well, Send 10c for 
our new illustrated catalog on reduced 
prices, care, feeding and diseases of dogs. 
We ship on approval and guarantee safe 
delivery and satisfaction. 


BROCKWAY’'S KENNELS 
Box 317 Baldwin, Kansas 





















‘“‘PEKINGESE”’ 


Puppies bred from the 
finest imported parents all 
champion bred. 

Prices reasonable 
Tien Hia Pekingese 


MRS. MURRAY BROOKS 
1501 W. Magnolia Ave. 
San Antonio, Texas 


PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 






































I may belittle and soft and plump, 

But my heart is big and true. 

My mistress says now I'm quite big 
enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 

















- S. WATSON MFG. CO. 








START THE YEAR RIGHT AND ORDER 
WATSON’S 


DOG 
BRUSHES 


It keeps dog Sanitary—Good Natured—Hair Smooth and Clean. 


COMBINATION BOXES CONTAIN TWO BRUSHES ONE DOLLAR. West of Mississippi River $1.13. 
Beagle, Boston Terrier, Bull Dog, Bull Terrier, Fox Terrier Smooth, Dalmatian, Fox Hound, 
Grey Hound, Pinscher Doberman, Pointer. 

COMBINATION BOXES CONTAIN TWO BRUSHES TWO DOLLARS. West of Mississippi River $2.23. 
Airedale, Cairn Terrier, Chow, Collie, Eskimo, Setter, Shepherd, German Police, Newfoundland, 

Sealyham Terrier, St. Bernard, Wolfhound. ee 
COMBINATION BOXES CONTAIN THREE BRUSHES TWO DOLLARS. West of Mississippi River $2.23. 
____ Pekingese, Pomeranians, Wasco Special. 
WASCO LARGE COMBINATION CONTAINS SIX BRUSHES THREE DOLLARS. 
West of Mississippi River $3.23. _ 

GREAT DANE BRUSH B-25-C SIXTY CENTS. . West of Mississippi River SEVENTY THREE CENTS. 
ONE BRUSH B-22-C SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. West of Mississippi River EIGHTY EIGHT CENTS. 
Fox Terrier Wire, Irish Terrier, Scottish Terrier, Pinscher Wire, Welsh Terrier. 

ONE BRUSH LONG HAIR DOGS C-21-CD $1.10. _ 
Chesapeake Bay, Samoyedes, Spaniels. 


ae Child Life when ordering—if brushes are not satisfactory, money refunded and return postage sent. 
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HAVE the cutest little pup 
That often falls and scram- 







bles up; 
When daddy puts him in a sack 
He tumbles out and scampers 


back. 




















ANNA LOUISE SHAWKEY 


Age 6 years Warren, Pa 




























BUSTER 


E once had a dog 
Whose name was Buster, 


He used to hide behind the logs, 
With our feather duster. 




























BOBBY KENDRICK 


Age 7 years E. Orange, N. J. 


Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the world. 


$25 up 
MRS. MABEL A. BAXTER 


Telephone 418 
Great Neck, Long Island 














West of Mississippi River $1.33. 


Leicester, Mass. 





Classy WIRE- a in 
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DOBERMAN 
PINSCHERS 


A real guardian and companion. 
No other dog equal to him for 
children, car or house. Affec- 
tionate, kind and gentle, yet, a 
wonderful guard. Puppies and 
Brood matrons for sale. 


DUNCAN KENNELS 
Paris, Ky. 

















My White Collies Must Go 


Kennels are being moved and stock reduced at 
great sacrifice. 


Prize winners at St. Louis exposi- 
tion. Whitethorne and Grenadier lines. Puppies 
that sold for $50.00 offered for $25.00 and $15.00. 
Unparalled chance to get a white collie of this 
breeding at these prices. 


LEARMONT KENNELS, R. I. 
Valley Park, Mo. 












BY THEGREAT CHAMPION 


TRUE SPORT 
Strong, Healthy, Playful 
aed, auceel s 


— 


ALSO id PUPPIES 


CASWELL KENNELS, 













Toledo, Ohio 
















Half Price to Make Room 


Airedales 2 mos. $15.00 4 mos.$ 25.00 







Police 2 mos.... 28.50 3 mos. 39.00 
UE Carbicte sy iresnwrcvs ss 100.00 
a ee 35.00 


Willsend C.O.D. if small deposit 
is sent, nothing less than $10.00. 
Guarantee safe delivery all pedi- 
greed pups. All males. 
MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 
Box, 15 Medway, Mass. 














Boston Terriers 


A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, of the best possible breed- 
ing. Prices $30.00 up. 


Send stamp for illustrated circular. 


MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Box 195, Dept. C, Springfield, Mass. 


‘‘Strong Heart”’ Police Dogs 


a “Character plus 
You can pay more but you can't 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Appearance.” 


COLLIES 


Safest dog for children. 


Any age, any color, imported 
stock. Send for description 
and free lists. 


agese 









Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
and Scottish Terriers 


Pups for Sale, $20 and up 


Of the NORTH DOG FARM 
Desplaines, Il. Route 2 
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MAKING A MUSIC MAP 
OF AMERICA 


(Continued from page 535) 


the loggers in the northern lumber camps. There 
never before has been as much interest shown in this 
part of our map of musical America as exists to-day. 
American and Canadian musicians are especially 
enthusiastic over the Canoe Songs. The only way 
for the early travelers to travel into that wild section 
was by canoeing up the St. Lawrence. 

The French who first settled Quebec, and who as 
missionaries and soldiers voyaged to the Great Lakes, 
brought their home songs with them. These are 
part of America’s musical inheritance, and are as 
delightful as Mr. Drummond’s poems dealing with 
the “habitants” of French-Canada. If you get 
Grant-Schaefer’s excellent collection of these trans- 
planted French ‘‘wild-flowers’” of music you will 
like them as much as I do. The songs have been 
collected from all parts of the Quebec province— 
from the fishermen of Gaspé, the farming villages 
along the St. Lawrence, and from the French 
quarter of Montreal and Quebec. 

The only other people in North America which 
might have a music-expression of their own, that 
I can think of, are the Eskimos. These short, fat 
people who live in the land of eternal ice, who dress 
in furs, and banquet on blubber, and still more 
blubber, have primitive chants, but there is little 
available information as to their particular type. 

Now take a look at the map we have blocked off. 
You will find that we have marked off at least nine 
mines of musical wealth in North America, and even 
then we have not marked or mentioned the latest 
sources of popular song and dance which have been 
forming in our great “melting pots’’—the large 
cities. Our great cities are producing a type of 
American popular music that is radically different 
from any which spring from the fountains of music 
we have outlined on our map. We call this kind of 
popular music ragtime and jazz. It has hitchity- 
hachity rhythms and screaming tone-colors and has 
taken Europe by storm as well as our own America. 
These jumpy, jiggling songs and dances which we now 
hear everywhere are being used by serious com- 
posers, just as they have used Indian rhythms, 
Negro themes or Spanish-American folk music. 

Perhaps one of my readers will become the great 
American composer we are all looking for. Anyway, 
that real American tone-poet will surely come and 
he must be—as you must be—prepared to use the 
musical resources of his native land. Our blessed 
country is much richer in musical mines of wealth 
than even most grown-up people realize, so we have 
together made this map of musical America that 
you children might actually see the sections of our 
country and continent from which spring the tone- 
patterns and tone-colors upon which truly American 
music must be founded. It only remains for each 
one of you to learn at least one song from each 
section outlined; then you will never forget our map 
of musical America. 
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Aasctiedti greatest 


physical examination— 


what it proved about the value 
of KEDS for children .. . 


**"TF children run free in the open 
air either barefoot, or with 
light, loose, well-ventilated 
shoes — they will have little 
trouble, not only with bunions, 
corns, flat-foot or lameness, but 
also with their backs, their gait 
or their carriage,”’ says a famous 
specialist. 

And during the Great War the 
Army Draft Boards proved again 
the truth of his opinion. For from 
the South where children are shod 
as he recommends came the fewest 
men with flat feet, and from the 
North and Far West, where shoes 
are frequently heavy 
and ill-fitting, came &% 
men nearly one-fourth A 
of whom had serious 
foot defects. 


Is any greater proof 
of the value of Keds needed? 


Keds relax tired little feet— 
strengthen growing muscles, 
cramped all winter long—help the 
whole body to grow straight and 
erect. 


Keds soles wear and wear; uppers 
shaped to support feet and ankles; 
Feltex inner soles to keep feet cool. 


Keds come in over thirty styles, 9 > yea A 
high and low, for men, women and ™ #*# } 
children, at prices from $1.25 to - 
$4.50. They are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


This is the map of official U. S. Army 
statistics showing the foot condition of 
2,500,000 men examined during the 
late war. Note that the South, where 
children go barefoot or wear light, 
well-ventilated shoes like Keds, had the 
smallest percentage of flat-footed men. 


SPORTSTER 
A sturdy athletic-trim Keds 
model—built for hard wear. 
Comes in lace-to-toe style— 
white with black trim or brown 
with gray trim — both models 
with gray soles 


eds 


They are not as § 
unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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YOUR DRESS AND DULLY'S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With patterns. 


a 


HE other paper dolls have gone to school, so Connie is going 
to have a wonderful time playing with the ducks. 

It’s fun to play when you have such a nice slip-over apron 
and bloomers. 

Connie has another dress she likes to play in, too. It is made 
of printed voile and has a Dutch collar of plain-colored voile, 
also a quaint band of it around the skirt. 

For most important affairs Connie has a crepe frock trimmed 
with fine lace and touches of hand embroidery. 


VAIRISTSAD GO 
CMS Dane 
LER par 


wt ~<« aomGn 


- [| “s 
UTC 
YYW igh, = 


OTe 


No wonder Connie is so happy and contented! Even the 


ducks say, ‘Quack, quack, we like them, too!” 


Pattern No. 5845, 5 sizes, 1. 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 
Pattern No. 5851, 5 sizes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 
Pattern No. 5527, 5 sizes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 


We are always delighted to answer any question Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stampd, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢€Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


All patterns are 20 cents each, 
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She RULE WRECKERS / 


A 


By John Dukes Mt Kee. 








SKETCH OF COMPLETED TOY. 


BEND LIKE THIS. 


pe 


DIRECTIONS 


Mot the page on strong paper at least as heavy as 
the cover of Child Life. Make the one large piece 
and the four small ones. Make the long slits next to the 
sides of the school. Bend each part forward on the dotted 
lines next to the walks. Bend and paste the strips marked 


(A), as shown in small sketches, so that the toy is held 
together at the top. Glue an ordinary empty spool to the 
center underneath the toy. To operate, slip the end of a 
thin pen holder or heavy wire into the spool. Hold upright 
and blow on the figures. The toy will whirl about. 





LIGHTHOUSE 
Bee LePage’s Toy- 
Craft Book, page 19. 


DOLL’S BED 
See LePage’s 
Toy-Craft 
Book, page 30. 


CASTLE 
See LePage’s Toy- 
Craft Book, page 28. 


fx 
VIKING SHIP 
See LePage’s Toy- 
Craft Book, page 10. 


How To Make 23 
Fascinating Toys 
LePage’s Toy-Craft Book 


will show you how 


OW you'll have no more tiresome 
stormy days. Instead of bother- 
ing Mother by asking, “What can we 
do now?” youcan make fascinating 
card-board toys with the help of 
LePage’s Toy-Craft Book. All the 
toys you want, from castles to air- 
planes, from bird houses to doll’s 
furniture—made from pieces of card- 
board cut out of old suit and candy 
boxes. Loads of fun. Like having 
a toy shop at your finger tips. 


LePage’s Toy-Craft Book, handsomely 
printed, with a Knight and Castle de- 
sign cover,,contains complete, easy-to- 
follow directions for making 23 dif- 
ferent fascinatingtoys. Youcan make 
the four toys illustrated above and 
19 others, equally fascinating. 
Wouldn’t you like to own a copy of 
this wonderful Toy-Craft Book? 


Send 10 cents (coin or stamps) 
for LePage’s Toy-Craft Book 
Let the children try this new way of 


making their own toys. It is good 
education in craftsmanship. You and 
they will be surprised and 
pleased at the nice things 
they can make. Just write 
your name and address on 
the coupon below, tear it 
out and mail to us today 
with 1o cents (coin or 
stamps) and we will at once 
A send you acopy of LePage’s 
4 Toy-Craft Book, postage 
paid. Address LePage’s 
‘4, Craft League, 510 Essex 
» Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
Tear out the coupon now 
so you won't forget it. 


[E PAG E'S 
: GLUE 
In Bottles and Tubes 


Mail this coupon 
LEPaGe’s CraFT LEAGUE, 510 Essex Ave., 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin 


or stamps) in payment for LePage’s Toy-Craft Book. 
Please send a copy to: 


CHILD LIFE 


VEGETABLE 
VENDERS 


By MAUDE DAY BALTZELL 


VEN very small children soon 

learn to become quite skillful 
in playing Vegetable Venders. Sides 
are chosen and one side becomes 
the venders and the other the buyers. 
As a new game begins, the sides 
change. 

Before the game begins it is a 
good plan for the players to do 
some thinking about vegetables. 
The venders decide on which vege- 
table each is to sell, and each 
vender decides what his answer is 
to be when a buyer asks, “‘What 
are you selling to-day?”’ The an- 
swer may be a sentence that 
contains a syllable that is con- 
tained in the name of the vegetable, 
or it may be a sentence that 
describes that vegetable. 

Supposing a player had chosen 
carrot and when the buyer said, 
“What are you selling to-day?” 
the vender would answer, ‘‘Some- 
thing shaped like an ice cream 
cone.” 

If the buyer guessed carrot 
before the vender clapped his 
hands ten times, that vender would 
have to go to the foot of the buyers’ 
line. If the buyer had not guessed 
correctly at the end of the vender’s 
ten claps, the buyer would have 


to go to the foot of the venders’ 
line. 


The player at the foot of the 
buyers’ line asks first and the 
player at the foot of the venders’ 
line answers him. Thus when a 
new player is added to a side, each 
of those ahead of him ask or 
answer before his turn comes. 

Beet might answer, ‘‘I can 
run faster than you.” Potato 
might answer, “The last of me is 
on my foot.” Turnip could say, 
“Part of me moves around and 
around.” 

The side that gets the most 
players wins. 

UE 


SVS 


WISH 


By MILDRED BOWERS 


AM not dainty as a flower, 

Magnificent as the sea, 
Full of singing as a bird— 
But I should like to be. 


September, 192? 


children warm 
= days call for 


warmer underwear for the 
children. Let them enjoy the 
comfort of Nazareth knitted 
underwear, the kind millions of 
mothers have bought during 
the past forty years. 


Nazareth styles change with 
the vogue of the day but the 
quality remains constant. 


Retailers are now showing 
Nazareth waists, waist suits 
and infants’ shirts, heavy- 
weight styles for boys and girls. 
Look for the Nazareth label in the 
neck of each genuine Nazareth gar- 
ment. Ask your retailers to show 
you the new Nazareth styles. 
Write for Catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealers. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway, Dept. L, New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 


Boys’ number shown below is Style 
BU, girls’ number is Style BUDN. 
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Snuggle 
Buggy 


the 12-pound 
collapsible 
carriage 


SNUGGLE BUGGY is endorsed by 
mothers everywhere. Folds instantly 
into small space and can be carried 
anywhere. May be used as regular 
perambulator. Fine for camping and 
motoring, where big type carriage is 
impractical. Weighs only 12 Ibs. 
Disc wheels; rubber tires. Finished 
wood handle for pushing or carrying. 


Prepaid, $6.90 


“JUNIOR” 


Steamer Chairs 


Sustains the weight of 

anadult. Well made 

inevery way. Very 

comfortable and has 

three adjustments 

for back. May be 

used as extra seat 
for child in an automobile. 
Folds flat to one inch thickness. 
Fine for boats, at summer cot- 
tages, picnics, in the yard or on 
the porch. Attractive striped 
canvas seat. Frame natural 
wood finish. 


Prepaid, $1.00. 


If your dealer can't supply you, 
any Blue Ribbon Product will be 
sent prepaid at prices listed above. 


Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 
KOKOMO INDIANA 


IBBON 


Wheel Goods of Quality 





CHILD LIFE 


OUR WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 566) 


remain dry. If you have enough 
material, and want to lay a floor, 
fasten some 1-by-4s, or other pieces, 
between the walls, for joists, and 
nail the boards to them. But be- 
fore laying the floor, dig a hole and 
set a box in it for a treasure chest. 
Then leave one or two boards loose 
for a secret trap door. 

A window sash is not necessary, 


|as the window opening can be 


closed with a shutter made of 
boards. But, if you can get an 
old sash, and can make the open- 
ing the right size to accommodate 
it, by all means use it. Hinge one 
edge of the sash to a wall stud, as 
shown in Fig. 5, and screw a wooden 
button, made as shown in Fig. 6, 
to the opposite stud, for a lock. 

Figure 7 shows how the door is 
made. Use boards of the full 
length of the door, if you can get 
them, and fasten them with the 
two horizontal battens and one 
diagonal batten, as shown. It will 
probably require three hinges to 
hang the door. Provide a wooden 
button for locking it on the inside. 
Make a handle for the outside of 
the door, like that shown in Fig. 8, 
and if you can get a trunk handle 
(Fig. 9), screw it to the door, as 
shown in Fig. 1, for a knocker. 
The two narrow strips of wood 
across the door represent strap 
hinges. 

Make a front step of bricks or 
stone, as shown in Fig. 1, or a box 
turned upside down, and build a 
walk of stones. Fasten a _ box 
below the window and fill it with 
plants. 

If you can get enough paint, be 
sure to give the house at least a 
“‘priming”’ coat, the first or “‘under”’ 
coat. Maybe you can get several 
cans with a little paint in each. 
No matter if the colors are not the 
same. Mix them together, get a 
brush, and apply the mixture. 
Some day you may be lucky and 
come into possession of enough 
paint of one color to apply a second 
coat. 








Keep them 
healthy. . 


( OOD HEALTH—today and in 
years to a ractical 
design, correct fit, and comfort in a 
child’s shoes. With Simplex Flexies 
the feet rest squarely on the ground, 
ankle and instep are snugly braced, 
little toes are given ample freedom, 
flexible soles let growing bones and 
muscles exercise naturally, while glove- 
smooth linings assure the final measure 
of comfort. 
Good taste demands beauty and daintiness in a child's 
shoe. Simplex Flexies have the charm of simple 
elegance—shoes to be proud of. 
Guard your children's feet against fu- 
ture pain by having them fitted with 
\ Simplex Flexies. Your dealer can 
, supply you. Ask bim for a copy of the 
| 1927 Flexies Style Book. 


SIMPLEX SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. E-79 Milwaukee, Wis 


Creators of daintier footwear 
for young feet from 1 to 21. 


Flexies are made in a 

great variety of leath- 

ers, in both high and 
low styles. 


Simplex 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. Irwill 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
— one for your in- 
formation and one 
for the children’s 
entertainment. 


Sf Gentlemen: Sendme thename ofnearest \\, 
~  Flexies dealer — also t booklets “The 
Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, and“The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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Through my dear CHILD LIFE, let me 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 


CLUB MOTTO 





Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 
This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about them in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CHILD LIFE 


CARE OF RAND MENALLy & Company 


A GREETING 



















send my greetings to each far-off friend. 


DuLcy BURTON, 


Age 94% London, Eng. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


I received so many letters the last time 
I wrote to you, that I simply couldn’t 
answer them all. So I thought I could 
answer them through my magazine. 

I live in Holland. I am twelve years 
old. Most of the children in America think 
that all the people in Holland wear wooden 
shoes and the streets are canals. But that 
is only so in a few places. The farmers 
only wear wooden shoes when they are 
working in the fields. I, as well as all my 
friends here, are dressed just as American 
children. 

I was born in America and I lived there 
until I was nine years old. I like it here, 
but I like it better in America. Next year 
I am going back to America. When I still 
lived there, I lived in Portland, Oregon. 

My friends and I are playing that we are 
pirates. We have a hole under the ground 
at my friend’s house. pirate band’s 
name is “The Blackhands.” When we are 
playing, my name is “Gold Tooth.” We 
must wear black gloves. We bring cookies 
from the kitchen and come to our hole to 
eat them. We have laid blankets and old 
cushions in the hole. For light we have 
candles stuck in old bottles. 


Yours truly, 


MEA THOE SCHWARTZENBERG, 
Tollenslaan 11, Bilthoven(Utr.), Holland. 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


MARIA . OFELIA GARZA 
AND HER BROTHER AND SISTERS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I would like to become a member of the 
Joy Givers’ Club, so please send me two 
membership cards—one for me and one 
for my sister, Luisa, who is very interested 
in your magazine. I am sending you a 
picture of my sisters and me. I am the one 
holding the baby, my little brother, and the 
one that is kneeling is my sister Luisa. 
The other one is my little sister, Maria 
Evangelina. I am ten years old and ready 
to start the fifth grade. 

We have been living in Tampico almost 
two years. We go to the beach every 
Sunday and ride in the merry-go-round. 

Your magazine is a great pleasure to us 
and best of all I like the Kitchen page. 


Your loving friend, 


MARIA OFELIA GARZA 
Age 10. Box 79, Fampico, Tamps, Mex. 
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wes S. CLaRK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I have just come home from China. I 
had a lovely time out there; things were so 
different. I have been all around the world, 
but the most interesting place I’ve been to 
is China. 

The men wear skirts and the ladies wear 
pants. They write backwards. Instead of 
writing across the page as we do, they write 
up and down. 


When we were in China, we lived in 
Hankow. We saw many hard-working 
coolies, who are poor Chinese men. Some 
pull rickshaws, which are carriages that 
hold one person. 


We also saw men with bamboo poles 
over their shoulders carrying baskets on 
each end. 


The Chinese do not care for girls as 
much as they do for boys. There seem to 
be so few Chinese ladies. Also they let their 
finger nails grow very long, and some- 
times they grow four and five inches long. 


Now to prove that the coolies are poor, 
I will tell you what they do. They all 
rush after you for a dime or so and say, 
“‘Missie wantche rickshaw.’”’ Everybody 
must have a native chauffeur there, other- 
wise Chinese people will think that the 
English or American driver is keeping one 
of their people from a job and will throw 
stones at the car and chip off the paint. 


There are many interesting temples in 
China. After all, China is very interesting. 


Your new friend, 
ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 
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x Caps 
and Coats— 
and Dresses, too 


SABETTE 


WASHASLE 


HE only silk ever made 

just for infants’ and 
children’s wear. Washable 
.-. soft... strong... beau- 
tiful in its dull lustre . . . this 
pure all-silk is worthy of the 
daintiest apparel. For guar- 
anteed satisfaction, insist 
upon the Babette label inthe 
next garments you buy. 


Serpe 


Slip a quarter (or stamps) into an 
envelope with this coupon and get a 
dainty cap of pure silk Babette,exactly 
as shown in the illustration. 


This remarkable offer is made only to 
introduce you to this beautiful fabric. 


CAPITOL SILK CORPORATION 
171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I inclose 25¢ for which send me a 
baby cap of Babette Silk, as illustrated. 


Size: 3 months Color: Pink 


6 months (Check size and Blue 
1 year color wanted) White 


Name 


Street 


City 
I buy most of my baby’s things at 


Name of dealer requested =———SOS 


| waters were too cold to swim in but we go 
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Joy Givers Club 


| Dear Miss Waldo: 


I can hardly wait till my next maga- | 
|zine comes. I am sending a picture of 
some of my friends and me. Most people | 
|in the States would think that Alaskan | 


out several times during the summer. My 
mother plays tennis and my daddy golf. | 
The golf course is hard sand. Dana De} 
Vighne is a good friend of mine. 

I would like very much to hear from 
some children who take CHILD LIFE. | 


JEAN FAULKNER 


| Age 9. Juneau, Alaska. 


String beans, spinach, 
carrots, cabbage, beets — 
vegetables chock-full of 
health building vitamins 
and mineral salts. 


Prepare these foods for 
your little tots in a Kitchen 
Craft Waterless Cooker. All 
the mineral salts and rich 
vitamin laden juices are 
then retained in the foods, 
because the Kitchen Craft 
Waterless Cooker cooks 
without water. 


This cooker is a time 
saver too. An entire meal 
can be prepared at one time 
over one low flame while 
you rest or play with the 
kiddies. 


Kitchen Craft Waterless Cookers are made 
of aluminum for lifetime service. Practical 
size for average family $9.85. (Slightly higher 
west of Rocky Mountains and in Canada.) 
Send today for interesting free booklet de- 
scribing the cooker. 


NN 
THE KITCHEN CRAFT CO. 
Health Hill West Bend, Wis. 


Kitchen Craft Waterless 
Cookers are sold direct 
to the home by specially 
trained salesmen identi- 
fied by button shown 

at left. 


J. ROBERT JUDD, Jr. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I would like to be a member of the Joy 
Givers’ Club. Will you send me a member- 
ship card? 

I live down in Honolulu, Oahu, Territory 
of Hawaii. This summer we went on a 
cattle drive. The cattle are driven into! 
pens, the calves are separated from the 
cows, then the calves are branded. After 

| that we drove the cattle around the point 
of the mountain into the next valley. 

| We raise lots of sugar cane and pine- 
| apples and we raise our own coffee for all 

ithe islands. Some of it is sent to the 
States. The town down here is not like the 

| big cities you have up there. It is very 

| small compared to them. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. ROBERT JUDD, JR. 
235 Beretania Street, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


> 
Phila) 
| caartT ff 


| Age 9. 
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Now —all 


O LONGER is the children’s hot cereal 
looked upon lightly by zealous 
mothers. It is not always easy to make it 
wanted, though, morning after morning. 


What will sweeten the cereal in a nour- 
ishing way—taking the place of sugar? 
What will heighten the flavor? What 
chewy fruit, amber in color, when cooked 
right into the cereal for two minutes be- 
fore it comes from the stove, will make 
it quite delicious? 


Every few mornings, to relieve the 
monotony of plain cereal or the danger 
of excessive sugar, add Dromedary Dates. 


Dromedary Dates are the clean, pack- 
aged dates. They are mechanically handled 
in the far-away date gardens and come to 
you ready to pit and slice. Keep them on 
hand already pitted. With the new pat- 
ented pitter, it is easy to do a whole pack- 
age and put the dates in a covered jar 
where they are ready for any use. 


PITTING DROMEDARIES 


There’s a new device—a 
comfortable thing to han- 
dle—resembling a pair of 
sugar tongs. Itworks quick- 
lyand easily. You save time 
and trouble, taking the pit 
without tearing the fruit— 
areal advantage when stuff- 
ing. Clip the coupon for 
the pitter. 








like it hot 














THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
108 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: (Please check one) 


Please send me the new Dromedary Date Oo 
Pitter with recipe material and instruction 
leaflet. I enclose ten cents (in stamps or coin). 


Please send me, free of charge, the i 
12-page leaflet, “How to Enjoy a Package of 
Dates,” with many useful recipes. 


NAME ade 





ADDRESS—— 
© The Hills Bros. Co. 





CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I like CHILD LIFE so much that I am 
having it sent to mein England. The part 
I like best is Plays and Pageants. I am 
sending a picture of my brother and myself 




































KATHERINE and JOHN HOWLAND 


in Kensington Gardens, London. At Round 
Pond the boys sail boats. I fed the ducks 
and gulls. We saw the wonderful statue 
of Peter Pan. We are going to school in 
Oxford. 

I am hoping to become a member of the 
Joy Givers’ Club. 

Yours with love, 


KATHERINE HOWLAND 


Age 9 Oxford, England 





MARGARET HORTON 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am in a little Swiss village, and it is 
called Montricher. It is like what you read 
about in ‘“‘Heidi.”” I am learning to speak 
French a little. I walked up one of the high 
meadows in the mountains. They are 
called the Alps. I went on a trip toa place 
called Zermatt. We took a lot of hikes 
there. I am sending you a picture of me. 
I am up in the snow and clouds, ten 
thousand feet high. My aunt has been 
sending me my magazine for three years, 
and she sends it to me here. 

I sail home on the fourth of September, 
so please send me a membership card to 
45 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 

Sincerely yours, 


MARGARET HORTON 
Montricher, Suisse 
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Speedy, Strong— 


KoKoMoS! 








The choice of children everywhere, 
because of truss-frame construction, 
self-contained ball bearing wheels and 
“rocking chair’’ movement. (Also 
made in Junior model for little tots. 
Rigidly constructed. Broad toe strap 
can't slip or damage shoes. ) 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
they will be ~~ prepaid 









on the receipt of the following 
prices. 
KoKoMo Regulars.............. $2.25 


Rubber Tired KoKoMoS ......... 
NO FONE 5 os ics ceneees 


KOKOMO 
Stamped Metal 
Company 
Kokomo, Ind. 





Can You 
Use More Money? 


HE CHILD LIFE MER- 

CHANDISING DIVISION 
is in a unique position to help a 
few ambitious mothers to secure 
additional luxuries the feminine 
heart desires—to give to their 
children advantages they would 
otherwise forego, to earn the 
automobile they dream of—by 
devoting spare hours to unusu- 
ally interesting work for some 
of the manufacturers who adver- 


tise in CHILD LIFE. 
Just fill out the coupon below — 


We will do the rest 


Sales experience is not necessary— 
only the ability to meet people in a 
friendly way. 
E. EVALYN GRUMBINE 
Advertising Manager, CHILD LIFE 


Merchandising Division, CHILD LIFE 
| 536 South Clark Street | 
Chicago, Illinois 
| I am interested in your ese by which I may | 
turn my spare time into dollars. Tell me about it. 
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School shoes 


that fit beautifully 


_ FEET and active minds usually 
go together. But even the 
brightest child will find his or her 
feet slowed down by incorrectly fit- 
ting shoes. To fit properly a shoe 
must harmonize with both the shape 
and action of the foot. For the foot 
is flexible and if the shoe is not flex- 
ible it cannot fit. 


Cantilever Shoes are flexible from 
toe to heel like the foot. They are 
shaped like the foot, too, along grace- 
ful, natural lines with nice snug heels 
and rounded toes that never —_ 
Growing feet can get plenty of exer- 
cise in Cantilever Shoes. Foot muscles 
keep strong, toes are straight and the 
feet are comfortable in these good 
looking shoes. 


The snug-fitting instep of Cantilever 
Shoes holds the Tue back so that the 
toes cannot crowd forward. That is 
but one of the many special details 
of construction which make this 
scientifically designed shoe feel so 
good on the foot. 


Cantilever styles for fall are attractive. Good 
honest leathers and moderate prices make for 
real value in Cantilever Shoes. Boys or girls 
will be conscientiously fitted at the Cantilever 
Agency in your locality. Look in the tele- 
phone book under ‘‘Cantilever’’ for the address 
and if it isn’t there, the Cantilever Corporation, 
428 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., will be 
glad to send it to you. 


antilever 
Shoe 


For Health and Economy 


Men. Women. Children 















Joy Givers Club 


THE NAUGHTY CHICKEN 


Once upon a time there was a little 
chicken. This little chicken was very 
naughty. When his mother told him to go 
and shovel coal on the furnace, he said, 
““Go do it yourself.” Then, of course, his 
mother said, “‘You go right straight up to 
bed!’’ The little chicken had no name, 
but his mother called him Cross Patch. 

If the mother did something that the 
chicken did not like, Cross Patch would not 
speak to his mother for a day! One day 
the little chicken got up out of bed and 
ran away. When the mother woke up, she 
found that he was not there! ‘“‘Oh, what 
shall I do now? I am all alone! Oh, my 
dear!” 

The little chicken was way, way out in 
the woods and he was thinking to himself 
what he was going to do the next day, 
when all out of a clear sky a tiger jumped! 
The little chicken jumped and ran and ran 
until he was home! He found his mother 
on the bed, crying and crying. He said, 
“Oh, Mother, do not cry. I am back.” 
The mother said, “Come, let us have a 
fine dinner!”’ 

And ever, ever after the little chicken 
was good. 

ELEANOR SMITH, 


American Consulate, 
Hamburg, Germany. 


Age 8. 





GINEVRA ELISABETH WEYAND 


Dear Editor: 

I am sure it will surprise you to receive 
a letter coming from so far. I am a great 
reader of CHILD LIFE. I admire every- 
thing in it, and from the first to the last 
page I do not miss a line. I was born in 
North America and came to France at the 
age of six. I am now twelve. I have two 
darling little sisters, one of five and the 
other of three. I go to school at Nauterre 
where we live and at the end of vacation 
will go to French High School. We live in 
a property at six miles from Paris. 

I like my magazine so much that I 
missed it at the seashore where I spent 
the first part of my vacation in Normandy. 

On my daddy’s vacations and on Sun- 
days we drive to the beautiful historic 
places. And the people are kind and 
courteous. Our last drive was to the 
battlefields about Chateau-Thierry. Mother 
took our pictures by the statue of General 
Gallieui, the savior of Paris, who organized 
the Battle of the Marne and helped to win 
it by his famous taxicab army. 


Affectionately yours, 
GINEVRA ELISABETH WEYAND 


17 Avenue du Va! Joffre, 
Nauterre, Paris, France 
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SEPTEMBER 


Joys 
For Girls and Boys 


— youngsters from § to 12, 
who have romped through the 
summer free from thoughts of 
school, are going back to days 
of study—and nights when they 
also study. 


They have been gaining in 
health and strength while out in 
the open. School shortens their 
play hours, taxes their strength. 

Keep them ‘‘pepped up;’’ con- 
serve their strength by giving 
them a 


Samson Kar 





Every muscle responds to the 
rowing motion of the SaMsonKar. 
Let them ride after school on 
this health and 7 tite crea- 


tor. They'll — the health 
they have gained during play time. 

Winter will have no terrors for 
the child who rolls around the 
block on his SamsonKar, pro- 
pelled by an easy rowing action. 
Does not tire; is safe; good for 
boy or girl; never break down; 
12 months’ guarantee. 


Very attractive. Very strong. 


“Wherever you go you see them; 
Wherever you see them they go” 





THE SAMSON MFG. CO. Date 
310 Cliff St., Springfield, Ohio 


é 
’ 

‘ 
' 

: 
Send a SamsonKar ($12.50) all charges paid, to address ‘ 
below. : 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 


Check in space below whether cash is sent, or ship- 
ment is to be made C. O. D. 


© Check accompanies order. 
O Ship C. O. D. 
(0 Have asked dealer to order for me. 


aaanae TTT 








SNOOKUMS 


the world’s most famous baby screen star, in 
Universal Pictures. Like all other wise children, 


& 
Wears 


TRACE MARK REG. U. 6. OAT. OF FICE 


Kiddiemox are genuine moccasin play footwear 
for children and can be obtained in most high 
grade shoe stores, but if you cannot be supplied 
at your local dealers, your order will be sent 

CO. D. direct. Kiddiemox sell in infants’ size 
2 up to children’s size 11 in both oxford and high 
cut styles at prices ranging from $2.50 to $3.00. 
Illustrated folder on correct care of children's 
feet on request. 


BERKSHIRE FOOTWEAR CORP., Dept. L, Holliston, Mass. 
Photo of Snookums by permission of 
Universal Pictures Corp. 









It’s fun 
to go to school 


on the shed RUBBER SOLE 
KANGRU-5PRINESHU 


jaroo Springshoes) 


You feel as though you are walking 
or running on air with the new Rubber 
Sole Kangru-Springshu. It’s a pile 
of fun to walk, run, jump or hop along 
the sidewalk—over rough roads, thru 
the paths or fields. Like jumping 
on the bed—only better. Easy and 
safe for children 4 to 12 years. 


Price 
$3.00 per pair 
Add 50c 
West of Rockies 

ASK YOUR DEALER 


or mail coupon 





LITTLEFIELD MFG. Co. 
704 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 


. P. O. Money Order 
Enclosed is Express Money Order 
Please send... .Pairs Rubber Sole Kangru-Springshus 
with the understanding that this money will be re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


PRB cascoucscensaesetessakee Ts Sak aaee 
NAD ks Skok esse ades cece WORN. 62 aceee 
Re a ne eT me Ns sp ics esses 





CHILD LIFE 


MY TRIP TO AMERICA 


On March 3, 1925, I started on my trip 
to America. At this time I was living with 
my father and mother in Malaga, Spain. 
The next day we arrived in Madrid, and 
my father took us to a tea place which I 
think was supposed to represent the 
Alhambra of Granada. On our way back 
to the hotel we passed by the King’s palace. 
All the guards in their different colored 
uniforms looked really smart. 

A few days later in Paris we went for a 
drive. On our way we passed through a 
beautiful park; next we came to the famous 
Arch of Triumph, which was guarded by 
four French soldiers. We also noticed a 
lovely cathedral. This was to be our last 
day in Paris, so Daddy and I went on a 
shopping tour. Daddy bought me two 
books, a jig-saw puzzle and a box of colors. 
These were to amuse myself with on the 
boat. We took the train for Cherbourg 
the next morning and went straight aboard 
the Leviathan which was to take us to dear 
old America. 


After landing in New York we drove 
straight to a hotel. A few days later 
Daddy took me out on a lark. The first 
thing we did was to hop on an elevated 
train and go for a long ride. On the way 
we passed the Woolworth Building which 
is the tallest in New York, and the Singer 
Building which is the next tallest. The 
train stopped at a place called Battery 
Park. Here Daddy and I got off and walked 
until we came to the Hudson River, where 
we got a ferry which was to take us to 
Staten Island. On the way we noticed 
some steamers and some tug-boats. We 
took the ferry back to New York and the 
“L” back to 33d Street. I liked going up 
in the ‘‘L”’ because I could look down and 
see all of New York. 

The next day we went to the zoo in 
Central Park. There were lots of different 
kinds of animals there. The one I liked 
best of all was a big glossy seal which kept 
on popping its head out of the water. We 
walked into one of the houses, thinking it 
was the monkey house, but when we got in 
we found it was the elephant house. 


Several days passed like this, and we left 
New York for Washington, which is the 
capital, and then to Detroit. There we 
found my Uncle Elmer waiting for us and 
we drove to Pontiac in his car. Here we 
saw a number of my relations, and after 
staying here and in Detroit, we went back 
to New York. Here Daddy got me some 
baseball things, so I could play baseball 
when I got back to Spain. 


We went back to Cherbourg on a boat 
called the S. S. Homeric. Some friends 
came to see us off and gave me a lovely 
flag which I kept for my fort. From 
Cherbourg we went to Paris and from 
there to Madrid and at last we reached 
Malaga. Miss Mannion, my governess, did 
not know me because I had such a swanky 
suit on. When at last we reached our 
house the maids had put flowers in all the 
rooms to make them look pretty. Every- 
body seemed pleased to have us home 
again, even Gyp, my dog, who kept jumping 
around me because he was so glad to see 
me home once more. 


ROBERT MCBRIDE, 


Bevan, S. A. 
Malaga, Spain. 


ALASKA 


The land you think all ice and snow 
Is really very nice, you know, 

For summers here are nice and warm, 
Although we sometimes have a storm. 


Age 8. 


JEAN FAULKNER 
Juneau, Alaska 
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Patected heb. 0. 1985 


WITH the freedom of 
being uncorseted, the 
problem of trim, 
unwrinkled stockings 
is delightfully solved 
by the Velvet Grip 
Girdlon. 

Worn around the 
hips instead of the waist, the 
Girdlon is perfectly comfortable 
and harmonizes with your lingerie. 

Three sizes—small, medium, 
large. From $1.00 to $2.50 post- 
paid. If you don’t find it readily, 
write us giving hip measurement 
and color desired. 





Georce Frost Company, Boston 


Makers of Velvet Grip Garters for 
women and for children of all ages. 


BUY YOUR WOOLEN GOODS DIRECT FROM 
THE MILL 


and get goods made from pure new wool, 
YOU SAVE MONEY 


Blankets, quilt batts, knitting yarns, shirts, ts, 


pan’ 
stag coats, auto robes and flannels. Send for our 
“direct to consumer” price list. We also do custom 
carding, spinning and weaving if you have wool to send. 


MERRILL WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
Dept. 220 Merrill, Wis. 


MIDGET NAME CARDS 


Trade Mark Reg. U, 8. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY “Soc. Per Book 


4 Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, size 
pe 156x%, in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 
G2 tan, green orred. A perfect name card. 
Namein Old English type. Price complete 
50c, name only. Send stamps, coin or 
money order. Satifaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Agents Wanted. 

MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
118 S. Market Square, - - Harrisburg, Pa. 


WHO’S WHO 


IN THE ZOO 
JULY COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Prairie Dog. Color: Pale chestnut, 
lighter underneath. 


WINNERS 

MARGARET TURLEY, 2017 St. Anthony 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn., age 6. 

HUGH SCHWARZ, 87 Walworth Ave., 
Scarsdale, N. Y., age 8. 

EVELYN FRANCES JOHNSON, 915 
Highland Ave., Jackson, Tenn., age 8. 

HOWARD MALCOLM KALN, 197 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich., age 10. 


SPECIAL MENTION 


Thelma Amsden ean V. Crawford 
Paul Anderson enneth Conroy 












Arlene A. Austin Dick Culbreath 
Lawrence Bragg Effie M. Dyer 
Nancy : Ruth Dow 

Minnie E ylan errinelle De Clercq 
Lamson Blaner tty Even 

Donna May Buker Nancy B. Ellis 
Claire Chamberlin Tom Finch 

Hilda Carmichael Elena Fontana 
Virginia Culbreath Lois Jean Floyd 
Martha Cummins . Jane Fine! 


Ada Louise Grant 
Reginald Hollingsworth 
Virginia Harrison 
Miriam Hilton 


Barbara Crim 

zanne 
Susie Chilton 
Virginia Cunningham 
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for Eyes of children as 
well as of adults 


Since 1895, mothers the world 
over have been using Maurine in 
theirownand their children's Eyes. 
This harmless lotion frees the Eyes 
of school childrenfrom chalk dust, 
and relieves Eye strain caused by 
over-study. Use it daily to keep 
Eyes clean, clear and healthy. 


URINE: 


OUR 


EYES 


Beautify Your Home or 
Qualify as a Highly 
Paid Decorator 


T’S easy now to learn In- 
terior Decorating at home. 
Prominent New York Deco- 
rators teach you, giving your 
work personal attention through- 
out this Course. 


If you are a home-lover, and are 
anxious to make your home more 
beautiful, more artistic; if you 
want to know more about this 
popular cultural subject; if you 
want to be able to purchase in- 
telligently and save money on 
your furnishings: if you want a 
highly specialized training that 
will equip you to earn money— 
in spare time or full time, either 
in a fascinating, high-salaried 
position or a business of your 
own— 

Then write for our new free 
booklet on Interior Decorating. 


Send for FREE Book 


This new 40-page illustrated booklet { 
explains the tremendously increased in- 
terest. in the “Beautiful Home,” the 
splendid opportunities in Interior Deco- 
rating, as well as this new at-home 
method of training. 


Send for it today! 


National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 639,[119 West 57th St. New York City. 





Joy Givers Club 


WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 
SPECIAL MENTION 


Phillip Haughy 
Virginia Krick 
Thomas G. Lyman 
Josephine A. Kohns 
Harold Linke, Jr. 
Roberta Myrick 
Dorothy McCord 
Dorothea E. Mangels 
Mitsie Nakayama 
_ Puckett 


njamin Plummer 
Kevin Rothrock 


William Schroeder 
Betty Jane Stotzfus 
Emma M. Sanford 
Betty Fee Spears 
= Sloane 

ixie Jerrold Smith 
Mary Ransom 
Jane E. Saerrer 
Arthur Stevens, Jr. 
Elizabeth Warden 
Marion R. Treiber 
Olivette Witton 
Fern Woody 


HONOR ROLL 


Barbara Anderson 
Helen Austin 
Nina Bess Astin 
Edith Armitage 
Billy Atwater 
Leighton Atwood 
_ Ambler 

arry Atkinson 
Elizabeth Allison 
Lorraine Auxier 
Robert K. Allgeier 
Caroline L. Ashbaugh 
Elizabeth Atkins 
Curtis Anderson 
Doris Albert 
Audrianna Allen 
Anna Katherine Allen 
Jeanne Allison 
— Allen 

ucile Adams 
Betty Beale 
Ella Brandon 
Raymond Earl Burdge 
Lucile V. Bennett 
Dorothy Bailey 
Adelia C. Bauer 
Angus Bailey 
Lillian Borcherding 
Madeline E. Bahn 
Nancy Brown 
Shirley Byers 
Cathryn Bruton 
C. E. Bryant, Jr. 
Eva Grace Buchanan 
Ruth Baldwin 
Mildred Broughton 
Warren R. Biggerstaff 
Lucille Bryant 
Caryl Bigelow, Jr. 
Mary Boutell 
Alice Bunce 


= Burch 
rbara Jean Bundschn 
Jean E. Branch 
Clarke Byrd 
Dotty Baxter 
Anita Britton 
Noble V. Bement 
Sterling G. Brinkley 
Helen Bailey 
Virginia Branch 
ise Bolton 

Virginia Bunch 
Roberta Blondel 
Betty Jane Brace 
Eleanor Beckler 
Clara Beatty 
Mragaret R. Buekely 
Florence Brooke 
Jack Brodie 
Ada Beach 
Valerie Brenan 
Barbara Boyle 
Katherine Bell 
Betty Lou Butler 
Eleanor Billig 
Merle Bowden 
Dorothea Bay 

ane Bachrach 

lizabeth Baugh 
Katharine Bronson 
Barbara Ann Behr 
Elsa Jane Bigsby 
Dorothy Buescher 
Hearon Buttrill 
Ruth Benjamin 
Catherine M. Bender 
Willa Fae Barnum 

ean Brewer 

lorma E. Black 
Betty Burch 
Robert C. Burgess 
Jane Banks 
Aynesworth Bateman 
Priscilla Brown 
Barbara Burns 
Sally Blaufeld 

ames F. Blodgett 

leanor Burkhard 
Louise Bruning 
T. C. Boureand 
Frances E. Beres 
Elizabeth Bronson 
Meck Brazelton 
Lucille Baldwin 
Thelma Bradly 
Lovina M. F. Buell 
Dorothy Boenicke 
Dorothy Bauer 
a Buchanan 
Jean Banning 
Joseph S. Cornman 


Mary Jane Cramer 
Marie Contarino 
Mary Jane Cummins 
Ramona Clote 
Dorothy Clift 
Merna J. Cox 
Dorothy Campbell 
Dorotha M. Campbell 
ane Carter 
Marjorie Carpenter 
Theodora B. Colletti 
Florence Caswell 
Marjorie Conway 
Elizabeth Cornwall 
ae Carroll 
nola N. Cross 
Jean Champir 
we H. Criswell 
athleen Cole 
Rosemary Cleaves 
Marian Craig 
Mary Ann Collins 
Donald Castanien 
Elizabeth Creighton 
Marvin Cohen 
Retha Mae Chumbley 
Helen Crowther 
Ruth Charles 
Grace Cailler 
Marjorie Cooke 
Mary Jane Cramer 
Grace Curry 
Rose Marie Crews 
Gayle Cox 
Roberta Culpepper 
Helen Crompton 
ae Callaway 
Nancy Caldwell 
ee C. Causey 
rederick M. Chapman 
— Coolidge 
_ucy V. Cornwell 
Dorothy Castle 
ex W. Cranmer 
Marjory Crosier 
Grace Civis 
Shirley M. Craig 
Mae Cotton 
Shirley Carriar 
Osbrone Coats 
Dorothy R. Cottrell 
George Cronk 
Evelyn Christman 
Effie Jane Crosby 
ae Christie 
oss H. Carlett ,Jr. 
Michael M. Clapp 
Polly Cely 
Winifred Church 
La Nelle Campbell 
Betty P. Chase 
Dorothy Cole 
Ruth E. Davis 
Floyd Dunlap, Jr. 
Caryl De Woody 
Ruth David 
Jean Elizabeth Darsie 
Carmeta Drummond 
Mary Linn Dobson 
Ruby Jane Douglass 
Virginia Duran 
Louise Duncan 
Peggy Dennis 
Betty Dunn 
Rose Marie Douglass 
Alice Davison 
Marguerite Dankenbring 
Nell Elizabeth Dunn 
Barbara Duncan 
Harriet Dow 
Billy Dick 
Norton Downs III 
Minie Day 
Mary Louise Downs 
Ruth De La Mater 
Amie Delehanty 
Billy Dean 
Marjorie Dennis 
Genevieve Davis 
Margaret Day 
Donald S. Denio 
a M. Eldridge 
bby Epstein 
Ella Eadie 
Mildred Eatherly 
7 Easterberg 
arriett Elliott 
Harriet Earle 
Mary Louise Easters 
Margaret Evans 
osephine East 
rnestine Evans 


(Continued in October Issue) 


Kiddie-Gym is a 

combination toy 

that supplies the 

thrilling play all 
children want and at the same time 
helps to build sturdy healthy bodies. 
It can be used outdoors in the sum- 
mer, indoors in winter. 


Six Big Health Toys In One 


Teeter-Totter 
Turning Bar 
Parallel Bars 


Trapeze 
Swing 
Rings 


Kiddie-Gym is recommended by well 
known Child Specialists and by Univer- 
sity Welfare Departments. It is a safe 
and sure means of building the health of 
your children by guiding their play 
hours. Quickly interchangeable. Write 
for complete catalog of children’s gym 
equipment. 


Kiddie-Gym is strong and sturdy, lasts 
for years, easily supports weight of any 
child. Seven feet high, seven feet long. 
four feet wide. Wood and angle iron 
construction. Weight 65 lbs. packed. 
Easily assembled. Get Kiddie-Gym at 
your dealer or send for it direct. 


KIDDIE GYM CO. 


Power Blidg., Dept. H 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





This Delicious 
HEALTH LUNCH 


at our 
expense 


Eleven nutsweet, crisp, fresh crackers— 
nourishment for your whole body—yours 
for the asking! 


The coupon below will bring you this remarkably delight- 
ful lunch. Try it when you have a particularly hard 
afternoon's work ahead of you. You will be amazed at 
the way your package of Wheatsworth Crackers, eaten 
with milk and cream, and followed by dessert if you like 
—will tempt and satisfy your appetite and leave your brain 
as clear = fresh as when you set out in the morning. 
All the mineral salts, the bran, the vitamins of the original 
golden grain. Food for muscle—for bone—for brain—in its 
richest, most delicious form. Especially good for growing 
bodies. 

Mail the coupon today. 


SAMPLE OFFER. ... — — — 
F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT CO. 

142 Ave. D, Dept. I, New York City 
I enclose 3 cents in stamps for postage on Package of 
Wheatsworth Whole Wheat Crackers. 





Announcing 


BILLY 
WHISKERS 


An Amusing New Toy 
Here is a screamingly funny new magnetic toy 
which will fascinate your children. Whiskers consists 
of funny faces in picture frames. Steel whiskers and an 
energized magnet. Amusing caricatures are made by 
moving thesteel whiskers:by the aid of the Magnet thus 
adorning the face with side boards, mustaches, etc. 
Made in Two Sizes 
Two picture size...$ .50 Five picture size. ..$1.00 


If your dealer can’t supply you order direct from 


BROADFIELD TOY CO., 15 Yale St., Hempstead, N. Y. 


BOYS & 
cirts Karn Xmas Money 
No Work—Just Fun. 

Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell 
for 10c agset. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 121CL Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOYS & $2.00 Given NO WORK 


GIRLS JUST FUN 
We Trust you until Christmas 

Simply sell 50 Sets of Our Famous Christmas Seals for 

10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 


AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEAL CO. Dept. 81CL Brooklyn. N.Y. 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


‘you can banish those annoying; 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
end surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will wone 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money ree 


funded. At all druggists, 50c and $1. 


Pancaan 
reckKkie 


The Stillman Co., 126 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill 


Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat 
ment booklet. 


I oc 
Address 
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CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


My sister, Lois, has received fifteen letters 
from all over the States and is just as 
thrilled over each one as if it had been the 
first letter she had ever received. She 
wants to thank through me all the children 
who have written to her. It keeps her 
quite busy answering all her letters. I get 
envious sometimes because she gets five 
and six letters almost every mail, while 
probably I get one or two, usually the 
former. 

As she let me read her letters, I have 
found out what majority of the children 
don’t understand concerning Honolulu. 
I am going to tell you about Honolulu in as 
short and briefly written account as I can. 

First of all, Honolulu is not on Hawaii. 
It is on Oahu, but is in the Hawaiian Group. 
We belong to the United States as a terri- 
tory. The islands adopted American cus- 
toms, money, stamps and language when 
they were annexed in 1898. 

This place is just like a city but much 
smaller. I'll give it credit for business. 
It certainly is busy. Everyone is always 
going somewhere. 

You can find almost any nationality here. 

Boats are leaving all the time for the 
Coast, the Orient and South Seas, in brief, 
for all over. 

A pretty custom that has been handed 
down is the decoration of passengers coming 
or going on boats. Leis are hung around 
the neck until, if you have many friends, 
only the upper half of your face is visible. 
With all these colorful leis, some of paper 
and some of flowers, you board the boat 
and throw down those colored streamers to 
your many friends on the dock. All to- 
gether this is a most colorful, joyous and 
pathetic scene to witness in Honolulu. 

The Hawaiian Band is down to play for 
boats coming in and going out. The last 
piece they play is “Aloha Oe.” They play 
this in such a touching way that most 
everyone cries. 

When I was on board the “Matsonia,”’ 
leaving for Frisco, this summer, and the 
band played this, it just sent thrills and 
chills all up and down my back. 

This place isn’t as wild and woolly as 
most folks knowing nothing about it deem 
it to be. It really is a great deal more 
civilized than you think it is until you have 
been here and seen it with your own eyes. 
You will not understand how it can be 
from the postcards and pictures you see. 

One main thing I want to tell you is that 
we use American stamps and it only takes 
a two cent stamp on any letter from an 
American port to get here. My sister 
received so many American stamps in her 
letters that I realized her new friends 
didn’t understand. 

I hope this letter will be of some benefit 
to your readers. In addition to this, I 
make the request to become a Joy Giver 
and have a membership card, please. 


Aloha, 


RUTH COHN, 
Box 254 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


My brother and I just love our maga- 
zine. “The Treasure of Belden Place’’ was 
so very interesting. 

I came to Cuba when I was six months 
old. It has a very wonderful climate and 
we all love it. We do not live in the city 
but on a cattle ranch. Our home is within 
ten rods of the ocean and there are 
mountains all around us. 

We go ten miles to school on the water. 
It is very lovely. I would like to have 
some readers write to me. I would enjoy 
telling them about our lovely Cuba. 


Lovingly, 


BURGET BIRK 
Layo, Mambi, Oriente, Cuba. 
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DO YOU WANT THIS 


And $2.00 an Hour for Your Spare Time 


Let me tell you how YOU—without any pre- 
vious knowledge of selling can earn as much 
as $10 a day with Fashion Frocks. I'll prove 
to you that you can take orders by the hun- 
neighborhood for 
these lovely dresses. Women can't resist the 
bargains—these stunning = of silks, 
rayons, novelties, crepes and many other 
fabrics and are styled and wed to appeal 
to every woman's heart and purse strings. 
WE SEND COMPLETE OUTFIT 
Send at once for convenient selling outfit. 
. _1 also want to give = 


New Way toMake 
Moncey at Home 


Do you need money? National organ se Son, Fireside In- 
dustries, bas openings for new members. Wonderful, easy 
way to earn money every day right in your own home. 
Fascinating, pleasant work. No experience needed. We 
teach you everything. 
FREE Book Tells How 

Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member o 
Fireside Industries, how you get money in spare time at home 
decorating Art Giftwares, how you get complete outfit without 
extra charge. Write today. enclosing 2c stamp for postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 9-M, Adrian, Mich. 


Sueret Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15¢ (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 


232 West 40th Street 
Wd —TTIT YE vever rr Un Au mm —ITT 


MUSIC TALKS 


with 


HENRY P. EAMES 


at the Piano 


For dates and details 
address Mrs. Eames 


Yr aT ie 


American Conservatory, Kimball Hall 
CHICAGO 
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Children Can Easily , 
Hang Up Pictures with 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
" MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. — 


Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 


To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Suen, Mass. 








